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Sunday  Morning,  Nov.  13. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  SERMON, 


BT  TUK    PASTOR, 


MATTHEW  C.  JULIEN. 


"And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this   rock   I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.-' — Matt,  xvi,  18. 

From  the  city's  pavement  I  picked  a  mutilated  rose.  Some 
careless  hand  had  dropped  it,  and  it  lay  there  stained  by 
the  mud,  trodden  under  foot, — once  a  bright  flower,  now  with- 
ered, scentless,  soiled  and  crushed.  The  incident  returns  tome 
as  I  present  this  text  for  your  study  to-day.  Ah,  how  many 
of  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  passages,  plucked  from 
this  garden  of  God — the  sacred  scriptures — have  often  been  so 
ruthlessly  handled  by  controversialists  as  to  rob  them  of  their 
sweetness  !  One  of  the  first  portions  of  scripture  that  were 
thus  separated  from  the  context  and  flung  amid  the  selfish 
rush  and  defilement  of  polemical  dispute — a  flower  cast  upon 
the  highway  of  worldly  and  selfish  life — was  this  declaration  of 
Christ  to  Peter.  And  to  multitudes  of  men  and  women  to- 
day the  mere  reading  of  the  passage  immediately  provokes 
in  them  a  hostile,  or  at  least  a  partizan  attitude  of  mind.  It 
has  so  long  been  used  in  the  controversy  between  antagoniz- 
ing views  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  its  spiritual  lesson  has 
been  long  lost  to  many.  If  this  morning's  study  shall  in  any 
measure  assist  us  to  rescue  this  scripture-message  from  its 
coarse  usage,  and  restore  to  us  some  of  its  natural  sweetness 
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and  beauty,  we  shall  not  have  spent  our  time  in  vain.  To  re- 
move the  stains  which  have  soiled  it,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
recall  the  fact  that  upon  this  passage  of  scripture  more  than 
any  other,  the  early  defenders  of  the  hierarchical  tendency  in 
the  Christian  church  rested  for  justification  of  their  position. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  was  Christ's  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  visible  sense;  that  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  were  by  this  declaration  first  created  ;  that  the  primacy 
of  Peter  over  all  the  other  apostles  was  here  pronounced. 
Then  later  on,  when  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  church — 
that  is,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman — came  in  conflict,  and  the 
Roman  church  asserted  her  supremacy  on  the  basis  of  a  very 
doubtful  tradition  that  Peter  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  had  transferred  his  primacy  to  his  successors,  the  Greek 
church  rebelled  and  eventually  separated  from  the  Roman 
communion.  Among  the  controversial  writers  on  either  side, 
this  text  became  a  very  conspicuous  centre  of  conflict.  A 
multitude  of  interpretations  have  been  given  to  the  words, 
varying  according  to  the  parties  and  sects  to  which  the  writers 
have  belonged.  From  the  days  of  the  Reformation  the  Prot- 
estant polemics  have  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  most  partizan,  artificial  and  absurd  interpretations  have 
been  those  which  Protestant  writers  have  advanced.  Much 
of  this  discussion,  to  my  mind,  is  very  trivial.  On  the 
one  side  it  neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  possibility  that 
Christ  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  such  as 
the  Roman  church  defends, — with  a  pope  Peter  as  the  first  of 
his  kind ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  I  see  how  our  Roman 
brethren  can  connect  the  primacy  of  Peter  with  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  The  argument  of  church  polity,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  founded  on  some  other  declarations  than  such  general 
scripture-passages  as  this  one  of  the  text.  Now  I  propose  in 
this  morning's  discourse  to  leave  this  question  wholly  out  of 
view.  Surely  the  words  carry  a  nobler,  grander  meaning  than 
a  question  of  perishable  church  systems,  and  answer  a  far 
higher  purpose  than  to  provide   the   Christian  world  with   a 
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mere  ecclesiastical  organization.  Whichever  party  to  the  dis- 
cussion is  right,  seems  to  me  a  very  subordinate  matter  as 
compared  with  the  holy  spiritual  truth  which  it  conveys  to 
the  listening  reverent  Christian  heart.  I  find  the  key  to  this 
spiritual  meaning  in  the  occasion  which  called  forth  the  utter- 
ance, and  in  the  apostle's  own  declaration  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  Let  us  then  briefly  consider  these  circumstances, 
with  this  intent  of  finding  its  universal  lesson  of  spiritual  truth 
to  the  world. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  is  marked  by  strongly  defined  epochs. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  transferance  of 
his  labors  from  Galilee  to  Judea — from  the  villages  and  towns 
of  that  more  remote  district  to  the  great  centre  of  Jewish  life 
— the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  surroundings.  In  preparation 
for  this  change,  as  it  would  seem,  Jesus,  with  a  chosen  few  of 
his  disciples,  spent  a  brief  period  of  time  in  seclusion — choos- 
ing for  his  hiding-place  the  little  village  of  Cesarea  Philippi  — 
(known  in  our  day  as  Baneas) — far  to  the  north,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  shadow  of  Hermon,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
Syria.  Of  this  place  Dean  Stanley,  after  his  visit  there,  wrote 
the  following  brief  description  :  "  Over  an  unwonted  carpet 
of  turf — through  trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage — through  a 
park-like  verdure,  which  casts  a  strangely  beautiful  interest 
over  this  last  recess  of  Palestine,  the  pathway  winds,  and  the 
snowy  top  of  the  mountain  itself  is  gradually  shut  out  from 
view  by  its  increasing  nearness';  and  again,  there  is  the  rush 
of  waters  through  deep  thickets ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town — not  Canaanite  but  Roman — rise  on  the  hillside  ;  in  its 
situation,  in  its  exuberance  of  water,  its  olive  groves,  and  its 
view  over  the  distant  plain,  almost  a  Syrian  Tivoli.  This  is 
Cesarea  Philippi."  Here  stood  Christ  with  his  disciples,  in 
some  retired  spot,  and  inquired  of  them  what  their  own  heart 
belief  concerning  Him  was.  He  had  already  drawn  from 
them  what  the  popular  rumors  were  as  to  his  character  and 
mission,  and  when  he  thus  directly  challenges  them  for  their 
sincere   belief  they  clearly  realized   the   folly  as  well    as   the 
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wickedness  of  trying  to  evade  the  issue.  But  Peter,  with 
characteristic  impulse,  anticipates  them  all  and  cries,  "  Thou 
art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  !  "  And  the  Mas- 
ter met  the  outburst  of  his  warm-hearted  disciple's  faith  with 
the  sympathetic  reply,  "  Blessed  art  thou  Simon  son  of  Jonah  ; 
for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  That 
thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  It  was  Pe- 
ter's frank,  earnest,  whole-hearted  confession  of  Jesus'  divine 
Messiahship,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  outward  evidence  of 
Messiah's  glory,  which  called  forth  the  words  of  Christ. 
Now,  if  we  examine  these  words  from  this  standpoint,  I  think 
we  shall  find  them  to  contain  a  far  higher  truth  than  that  of 
any  church  system.  Remember  that  but  a  brief  time  after 
this,  before  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  left  this  same  region 
of  Cesarea  Philippi,  Jesus  rebuked  this  same  Peter  with  the 
startling  utterance,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  for  thou  art 
an  offence  unto  me  !  '  Remember  that  this  same  Peter  was, 
not  long  after,  so  overwhelmed  by  the  outward  show  of  power 
arrayed  against  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  he  even  denied  this 
same  Master  !  And  then  we  will  not  be  misled  into  the  folly 
of  supposing  Christ's  declaration  to  be  the  formal  investiture 
of  an  apostolic  leadership, — as  if  Peter  was  so  much  more 
spiritual  than  his  fellow-disciples, — but  rather  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  Christ's  announcement  of  the  supremacy  of  that  attitude  of 
spirit  which  Peter  then  displayed  when  in  love  to  Jesus  he  con- 
fessed Him  as  Messiah, — God's  Son.  That  his  love  for  Jesus 
and  his  faith  in  him  must  have  been  exceedingly  intense,  will 
be  evident  when  we  mark  the  temptations  to  doubt  which  sur- 
rounded this  apostle.  Peter  had  been  trained  like  all  other 
Jews  of  his  day,  to  expect  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  be  at- 
tended by  all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  power  that  be- 
longed to  an  all-conquering  king.  Yet  here  was  this  Jesus  an 
outcast  from  his  own  land,  rejected  of  God's  chosen  people, 
and  frankly  confessing  that  his   life  would   be   ended   by  the 
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public  executioner.  Not  one  of  the  popular  Jewish  expecta- 
tions concerning  the  Messiah  had  this  Jesus  fulfilled.  But 
yet,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  love  for  him,  his  spiritual 
vision  was  cleared  to  see  and  appreciate  the  higher  evidences 
in  character  and  person  which  showed  the  divine  nature  and 
mission  of  him  whom  he  loved.  Though  indeed  his  sight 
often  waxed  dim  afterwards  under  the  obscuring  influences  of 
fear,  or  worldliness,  Peter's  confession  in  that  hour  was  a  rev- 
elation of  what  the  real  attitude  of  his  spiritual  nature  was. 
And  it  was  because  of  this  that  Jesus  called  him  "  blessed." 
It  was  on  this  account  that  Jesus  declared  him  to  be  the  Peter 
— or  literally  the  Rock  on  which  His  church  should  be 
founded — a  church  which  not  all  the  might  of  the  underworld 
should  be  able  to  conquer.  It  is  necessary  also  that  we  give 
to  the  word  "  church  "  (a  word  used  only  twice  in  all  the  re- 
corded utterances  of  Christ)  its  more  exact  meaning,  namely, 
a  "  congregation."  For  I  think  it  plain  that  Jesus  established 
no  "church"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  understood 
to-day.  The  reference  here  is  therefore  not  to  any  organiza- 
tion, (certainly  not  directly,)  but  to  that  spiritual  cause  of 
which  all  who  believed  on  him  were  the  visible  representa- 
tives. To  separate  the  utterance,  then,  from  its  outward  and 
historical  incidents,  and  to  direct  our  attention  to  its  real  spir- 
itual teaching,  I  would  say  that  Jesus  here  declares  that  upon 
that  attitude  or  condition  of  the  soul  which  is  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  spiritual  evidences  of  the  Christ  on  earth,  and  which 
is  ready  boldly  to  acknowledge  that  Divine  Mastership,  is  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  assured  of  an  indestructibility  against 
which  even  death  itself — the  destroyer  of  all  else — cannot 
prevail. 

Now,  so  far  as  any  Christian  church,  or  any  Christian  sect 
— Roman,  Greek  or  Protestant — preserves  and  displays  that 
spiritual  attitude,  so  far  of  course  Christ's  assurance  of  invin- 
cibility applies  to  it.  But  the  converse  is  no  less  true,  that  so 
far  as  any  church  lacks  those  elements,  does  it  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  itself.  That  Christian  churches  and  Christian  sects 
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have  often  lacked  these  spiritual  elements,  no  man  can  doubt 
who  has  read  history  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  And  it  is  fling- 
ing this  flower  of  Divine  revelation  into  the  mud  of  worldly 
controversy,  to  interpret  it  as  if  Christianity  was  an  earthly 
organization  rather  than  a  spiritual  force  in  the  world.  In 
the  sense  in  which  I  understand  Jesus  to  have  used  the  word 
so  translated,  the  Chnrcli  of  Christ  is  invisible — "the  King- 
dom of  God  which  cometh  not  with  observation."  At  the 
best  the  visible  organizations  are  but  churches  of  Christ  work- 
ing to  build  up  that  unseen  but  mighty  and  majestic  Temple 
of  redeemed  and  purified  souls.  While,  of  course,  the  lapse 
of  nineteen  centuries  is  but  a  brief  period  to  judge  of  the  ab- 
solute certainty  of  Christ's  declaration,  there  is  much  to 
strengthen  the  Christian's  faith  in  the  Master's  assurance,  in 
the  trying  but  triumphant  experience  through  which  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer  has  already  passed.  And  so  far  as  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  church,  and  in  a  lesser  measure  the 
Protestant  organizations,  have  the  testimony  of  the  past  to 
favor  them,  so  far  are  they  justified  in  appealing  to  their  own 
history  for  confirmation  of  this  utterance  of  Christ.  Prot- 
estant though  I  am  to  the  back-bone,  I  freely  confess  that 
in  the  majestic  continuity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
there  is  something  not  only  exceedingly  attractive  to  me, 
but  something  that  will  ever  prevent  me  from  joining  in 
that  narrow  Protestant  cry  of  "  Down  with  papacy  !  "  I  have 
no  plea  to  offer  for  the  sins  and  shames  of  Rome.  Though 
every  Protestant  account  of  the  Inquisition  were  an  exaggera- 
tion, enough  is  left  for  guilty  Rome,  like  Peter  of  old,  to  weep 
bitterly  over  that  awful  denial  of  the  Master.  Yet  the  day  is 
never  to  come  on  earth — if  I  have  read  the  providence  of  his-" 
tory  aright — when  the  Roman  church  is  to  fall.  Though  her 
teachers  often  halt  at  the  outward  figure  of  the  apostle,  that 
church  within  whose  walls  have  stood  more  saints  than  her 
calendar  records,  is  indeed  founded  upon  the  rock  of  recog- 
nition and  confession  of  the  spiritual  Christ  of  which  Peter 
stood  the  representative    that  day  in   the   shadow  of  snow- 
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capped  Hermon.  Indeed,  I  join  in  the  prayer  that  with  the 
rolling  years  she  shall  make  more  and  more  plain  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  inscribed  upon  the  dome  of  the  greatest  cathedral 
on  earth — St.  Peter's,  in  Rome — the  suggestive  words  of  Pe- 
ter's confession.  But,  after  all,  whatever  we  think  or  say  of 
individual  organizations, — though  the  weak  churches  of  the 
Reformation  grow  to  a  multitude  and  the  powerful  hierarchies 
of  northern  Africa  utterly  disappear, — that  churcJi  of  Christ, 
of  souls  redeemed  from  guilt  laboring  together  for  the  world's 
salvation — whatever  their  formal  communion  or  name, — re- 
ceives from  Christ  this  sacred  assurance  that  nothing  shall  be 
able  to  withstand  their  work  and  their  witness. 

No  intelligent  person  passes  within  sight  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  for  the  first  time,  without  paying  a  tribute, 
spoken  or  unexpressed,  to  the  wonderful  engineer,  Smea- 
ton,  who  constructed  it.  The  fame  of  that  marvellous  pro 
duct  of  engineering  skill  has  gone  far  and  wide  through 
the  world.  And  the  feeling  of  admiration  grows  almost  to 
awe  when  one  considers  the  history  of  that  triumphant 
undertaking,  and  presents  to  his  imagination  the  conflict 
with  the  mad  seas  and  the  furious  tempests  which  it  has 
so  long  withstood.  On  that  little  cluster  of  rocks  far  out 
in  the  English  channel,  where  the  rage  of  the  elements  seems 
to  expend  itself  without  limit,  two  fruitless  attempts  had 
been  made  to  construct  a  lighthouse.  The  best  engineer  of 
England  in  his  day,  after  laborious  effort,  built  a  tower  of 
wood,  which  in  spite  of  its  substantial  character  was  car- 
ried away  one  November  night  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  after  it  had  stood  but  seven  years,  and  never  to  this  day 
has  any  remnant  of  its  building  or  sign  of  its  occupants  been 
found.  Again,  a  structure  still  more  substantial  rose  on  the 
same  site.  And  though  its  solid  beams  and  heavy  iron  bolts 
endured  for  nearly  forty-six  years,  it  also  perished.  But  at 
last  came  the  great  engineer  Smeaton,  and  in  the  year  1759 
arose  the  present  stone  tower,  flashing  from  its  summit  the 
beacon-light  to  mariners  far  across  the   angry  waves.     Every 
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stone  is  dove-tailed  into  that  which  lies  next  to  it ;  every 
course  of  masonry  is  joined  by  stone-dowels,  and  all  are  held 
together  by  the  famous  hydraulic  cements  which  Smeaton 
himself  invented  and  applied.  And  now  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  that  magnificent  wall  of  masonry  has  defied 
the  fury  of  winds  and  waves.  When  I  think  of  that  great 
stone  structure  rising  from  a  base  32  feet  in  diameter  to  the 
height  of  J  J  feet,  and  standing  there  these  many  years  shed- 
ding its  light  through  all  nights,  foul  or  fair ;  when  I  think 
how  the  sea  has  raged  about  its  base  for  more  than  a  century, 
wave  after  wave  flinging  itself  in  vain  against  the  ponderous 
masonry,  I  find  in  its  relative  indestructibleness  an  illustration 
that  is  literally  shining,  of  the  Master's  prophecy — "  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  See  that  picture  !  The  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  lifting  its  luminous  summit  through  the  dark  tem- 
pestuous night,  far  above  the  black  raging  waves,  and  casting 
its  light  triumphantly  on  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  sea, 
flung  back  as  spray  upon  the  angry  bosom  of  the  deep, — and 
then  recall  the  matchless  history  of  the  Cross  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Forms  of  statement,  systems  of  government,  indeed, 
have  changed  as  the  world  has  advanced;  but  through  all 
mad  overturnings,  and  through  all  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man history,  from  that  cross  has  steadily  gleamed  the  Divine 
light  of  the  gospel.  For  a  moment  indeed,  now  and  again,  the 
blinding  spray  may  have  dimmed  its  brightness,  but  suddenly 
it  has  again  sent  forth  its  glory  penetrating  the  night,  though 
the  waves  have  roared  and  the  wild  winds  shrieked  their  fury. 
The  very  organizations  of  Christianity, — temporal  and  human 
though  they  are  in  their  forms, — have  partaken  at  least  so  far 
of  the  nature  of  Christ's  gospel  as  to  have  perpetuated  them- 
selves from  generation  to  generation  and  from  century  to 
century  with  something  of  its  indestructibleness.  The  very 
"  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled "  has  par- 
taken of  the  odor  of  its  contents.  And  it  would  seem  that 
even  in  the   days  when   there  was   the   least  of  the    Christian 
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spirit  in  the  churches,  something  of  its  effects  remained  to 
give  strength  and  permanency  to  the  very  organizations  which 
had  before  contained  it.  No  sincere  student  of  history  will 
ignore  the  argument  of  fact  which  the  indestructibleness  of 
Christianity  in  its  tumultuous  past  presents  to  any  unpreju- 
diced mind. 

We  are  about  celebrating,  as  you  know,  the  semi-centennial 
of  this  church.  When  I  think  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  and  remember  that  it  has  stood  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  or  of  that  still  more  ancient  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  hardly  yet  completed,  though  nearly  six 
centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  away,  FIFTY  YEARS  seem  but 
a  brief  period  of  time  and  hardly  worth  the  celebrating.  But 
when  I  carry  my  thought  to  the  measureless  lapse  of  ages 
which  every  towering  rock  on  earth  represents,  I  am  reminded 
that  after  all  age  is  relative  to  the  suggestions  and  experience 
of  the  object  or  institution  that  one  is  considering.  And  I 
know  that  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  church — and  especially  to  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  its  earlier  life — there  is  enough  in  this  half  century  of 
experience  to  suggest  impressive  thoughts  of  the  past  and 
momentous  lessons  for  the  future.  I  cannot  dwell,  at  length, 
on  the  elements  of  instability  which  the  past  history  of  this 
church,  as  of  all  churches,  to  greater  or  less  degree,  presents  ; 
but  would  rather  direct  your  thoughts  to  these  fundamental 
spiritual  facts  and  principles  to'which  alone  we  have  any  right 
to  look  for  stability  in  the  future.  For  not  only  is  this  the 
line  of  thought  which  the  text  presents,  but  also  it  is  the  one 
which  the  churches  of  Christ  need  most  to  remember  and 
cherish  in  this  great  age  of  conflict  with  sin.  Let  us  then 
fasten  our  thoughts  on  that  spiritual  attitude  which  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  displayed,  as  the  true  rock  foundation  on 
which  alone  any  church  may  hope  to  be  indeed  a  church  of 
Christ,  or  to  share  in  the  assurance  of  invincible  strength 
which  the  Master's  prophtcy  offers.  Mark,  then,  the  quick 
spiritual  insight  which  the  apostle  Peter  displayed  in  his  fer- 
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vent  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  under  outward  circumstances 
so  disheartening  and  indeed  appalling.  Take  that  recent  his- 
torical incident, — which,  ah,  God  !  seems  even  in  our  day  so 
strange  to  take  place  on  earth, — the  royal  woman  in  Windsor 
Palace  sending  her  message  of  sympathy  to  the  republican 
woman  in  the  White  House.  Not  only  thousands  of  miles  of 
heaving  ocean  separated  them — not  only  the  prejudices  of 
rank  intervened — not  only  national  jealousies,  more  or  less 
pronounced,  interposed  between  them  ;  but  hundreds  of  wily 
statesmen,  cunning  politicians,  and  commercial  rivals  were 
busy  night  and  day,  each  retarding  and  obstructing  interna- 
tional confraternity  by  selfish  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and 
shrewd  bargainings  of  self-interest.  But  the  angel  of  sympa- 
thy carried  the  story  of  the  patient  watcher  by  the  dying 
President's  bedside  across  the  ocean  leagues,  treading  under 
foot  all  sly  political  schemes  and  selfish  rivalries;  and  fling- 
ing aside  all  national  jealousies  and  social  prejudices  entered 
the  palace  doors,  and  sought  out  the  Queen, — nay  !  lifted  the 
very  crown  itself  with  gentle  hands  from  her  brow,  and  whis- 
pered the  story  of  a  wife's  suffering  to  the  woman-heart  itself. 
Swifter  than  light  went  that  angel  of  sympathy  from  shore  to 
shore,  from  the  death-bed  to  the  throne;  and  when  men  write 
the  story  of  England's  Queen,  no  truer  evidence  of  her  right 
to  royalty  will  they  record  than  her  quick  sympathy  in  Amer- 
ica's distress.  In  its  directness  and  readiness,  and  in  its  proud 
disregard  of  all  the  petty  circumstances  of  time  and  sense, 
such  genuine  sympathy  well  illustrates  the  character  of  Peter's 
spontaneous  faith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ.  On  the 
one  side,  present  poverty,  social  dishonor,  imminent  peril,  and 
certainty  of  future  death — on  the  other,  only  the  glance  of 
that  true  eye  and  the  sound  of  that  gentle  voice, — but  with  the 
speed  of  the  lightning,  Peter's  own  heart  recognized  the  Di- 
vine Presence  and  cried,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  son  of  the 
living  God  !  "  So  long  as  the  membership  of  any  church  or 
sect  is  quick  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  Divine  presence, 
in  the  sphere  of  truth  and  of  life,  so  long  has   it  within  it  the 
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element  of  indestructibility  which  not  all  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  world,  of  death  itself,  can  overcome.  I 
need  not  emphasize,  therefore,  how  important  it  is  to  the  very 
life  of  a  church  to  subordinate  all  mere  questions  of  material 
interest  to  the  work  of  cultivating  in  its  members  the  spiritual 
power  to  discern  the  things  of  God  from  the  works  of  evil. 
There  are  no  rules  to  be  taught;  no  formal  maxims  to  be  pre- 
scribed. Spiritual  discernment  is  an  instinct  born  of  moral 
culture,  not  an  artificial  system  of  guide-marks  imprinted  on 
the  surface  of  a  human  soul. 

Consider  likewise  the  bold  frankness  which  Peter's  confes- 
sion of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  under  circumstances  which 
made  that  confession  a  virtual  declaration  of  his  readiness  for 
self-sacrifice,  presented.  It  does  not  rob  this  confession  of 
its  meaning1  that  Peter  afterwards  faltered  in  his  witness. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  in  this  hour  the  thought 
of  his  heart.  And  his  after-life  offers  abundant  proof  that 
his  momentary  weaknesses  were  no  true  index  of  the  real 
spirit  which  controlled  him.  The  true  church  of  Christ  is  the 
church  that  has  the  courage  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  in  the 
hours  when  visible  power  and  influence  are  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  error  and  of  sin.  This  is  a  day  which  calls  for  bold  wit- 
ness, and  whatever  appearance  of  defeat  may  attend  an  earn- 
est loyalty  to  truth,  that  church  alone  can  survive  the  shock 
of  life's  battle  which  is  open  and  brave  in  her  witness.  The 
word  of  the  Master  for  it — "  The  gates  of  all  Hades  shall  not 
prevail  against  it." 

Finally,  Peter  showed  by  his  answer  to  the  question  which 
Jesus  asked  an  ambition  to  make  the  spiritual  object  of  life 
supreme  over  all  questions  of  material  interest.  Now  no 
church  is  better  than  its  members,  and  when  we  apply  this 
element  of  Peter's  confession  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  the 
life  of  a  church,  it  is  plain  that  if  its  members  consider  the 
material  good  of  life  more  important  than  spiritual  riches, 
their  direction  of  the  church's  action  and  their  judgment 
of  the   church's    interest   will   in  the  long  run  be    influenced 
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mainly  by  such  motives  as  appeal  to  their  own  lower  interests. 
The  old  classical  story  of  Phryne  and  Praxiteles  illustrates  the 
test  of  a  man's  or  a  church's  real  purpose.  The  sculptor  had 
offered  the  fair  Phryne  whatever  statue  of  all  his  works  she 
most  desired  ;  and  she,  with  true  Grecian  shrewdness,  hired  a 
messenger  to  bring  to  the  artist  the  false  announcement  that 
his  studio  had  taken  fire.  Instantly  he  cried,  "  Is  my  cupid 
and  satyr  safe?"  The  question  betrayed  to  the  cunning 
woman  what  works  of  art  were  the  most  valuable.  In  times 
of  ordinary  prosperity  a  church  may  show  little  evidence  out- 
wardly of  its  real  spirit  and  hidden  purpose.  But  in  times  of 
trial,  in  crises  when  material  losses  hang  threateningly  or 
perils  are  imminent,  such  times  as  loyalty  to  truth  seems  to 
involve  self-denial  and  loss,  then,  again  and  again,  have 
churches  betrayed  the  low,  material,  selfish,  worldly  spirit  ac- 
tuating them,  though  perhaps  long  covered  by  a  false  show 
of  sentimental  piety.  If  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
indeed  a  true  guide,  the  only  church  which  can  justly  claim 
strength  is  that  which  finds  in  spiritual  excellence  her  only 
real  and  abiding  treasure, — riches  for  securing  which  she 
stands  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  all  else.  This  is  the  test  of  a 
church's  strength  and  of  her  power  to  resist  attack — her  thor- 
ough uncompromising  consecration  to  the  invisible  spiritual 
object  and  end  of  her  life. 

Brethren,  the  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  Perhaps  another  half  century  will  complete  the 
work  of  giving  the  gospel,  at  least  formally,  to  every  nation 
and  in  every  land  on  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Whatever 
the  necessities  of  the  past  may  have  been,  and  whatever  forms 
or  methods  those  needs  may  have  compelled,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  need  of  the  future.  The  day 
has  come  when  the  thirsting  souls  of  men  are  calling  not  for 
more  but  for  a  better  Christianity.  The  church  which  is  con- 
tent to  follow  the  methods  of  the  past  simply  because  they 
resulted  in  good  in  their  day,  and  which  fails  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  the   future,  is  doomed   to    decay.      God  is  calling  to 
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the  church  universal  on  earth  to  gird  itself  afresh  for  the 
higher  work  of  a  new  epoch.  Not  the  number  of  her  con- 
verts, but  their  higher  order  of  spiritual  excellence,  is  the 
demand  of  the  Master  in  this  age,  upon  his  professed  disci- 
ples. If  this  Trinitarian  church,  consecrated  by  the  earnest 
labors  and  fervent  spirit  of  Christian  disciples  now  long  gone 
to  rest,  takes  pride  to-day — and  justly — in  the  fifty  years  of 
her  history  that  have  gone  by,  let  us  of  to-day  remember  that 
to  hold  in  our  generation  the  same  position  the  fathers  held 
in  theirs,  requires  of  us  better  and  higher  forms  and  methods 
of  work.  If  we  would  have  the  church  of  193 1  remember  us 
as  we  remember  the  saintly  men  and  women  of  fifty  years 
ago,  we  must  follow  their  example, — not  in  the  shallow  earth- 
ly way  of  slavishly  imitating  their  outward  forms,  but  rather, 
by  earnestly  seeking,  like  them,  to  learn  the  moral  needs  of  the 
day  in  which  we  live,  and  faithfully  laboring  to  supply  them. 
The  legend  is  recorded  of  a  Spanish  victory,  that  when  the 
army  were  about  to  suffer  defeat  there  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore them,  as  if  joining  in  the  conflict,  a  vision,  clear  and  lu- 
minous, of  the  ancient  warriors  of  the  kingdom  marching  to 
the  battle.  And  then  under  that  inspiring  picture  the  army 
turned  afresh  to  the  conflict,  and  won  a  glorious  victory  in  the 
very  face  of  defeat.  The  legend  is  true  in  its  suggestion,  if 
not  as  history.  Let  the  remembrance  of  the  fathers  who,  as 
faithful  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  this  church,  spent  their  lives 
in  the  holy  work  of  the  Master,  be  an  inspiration  to  us  in  times 
of  trial  and  temptation.  For  so  only  may  we  strengthen  our 
hearts  in  the  day  of  suffering  as  of  prosperity,  with  the  re- 
membrance that  this  church  is  assured  of  immortality.  Then 
beneath  our  life  shall  abide  that  ROCK  of  genuine  spiritual 
consecration  on  which  alone  Christ  has  founded  his  church — 
a  church  against  which  "the  gates  of  Death  shall  not  prevail." 
c 
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Sunday  Evening,  JVov.  13 


REUNION  AND  CONFERENCE 

OF    BIBLE    SCHOOL    OFFICERS    AND    TEACHERS, 
HELD  IN  THE  CHURCH  VESTRY. 


The  meeting  was  led  by  Mr.  James  C.  Briggs.  The  vestry 
was  crowded,  every  available  seat  occupied,  about  200  per- 
sons being  present.  Among  the  audience  were  many  former 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  meeting  opened  with  prayer  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Briggs.  Then  followed  an  anthem,  sung  by  a  quar- 
tet composed  of  Messrs.  S.  Ryder  and  E.  Taylor,  and  Misses 
May  Bonney  and  Katie  Besse.  Mr.  Briggs  then  read  the 
scripture  selections  I  Kings  viii,  22-44,  and  I  John  iv,  9-21. 
The  congregation  sang  the  hymn,  "  While  Thee  I  seek  protect- 
ing Power." 

Mr.  Briggs  then  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  Sunday-school 
cause  fifty  years  ago.  He  described  its  main  features.  He 
dwelt  on  the  various  objections  against  the  Sunday-school  ad- 
vanced by  church-goers  and  sincere  Christians,  mentioning 
among  others  the  objection  that  the  Sunday-school  would  be 
robbing  the  children  of  needed  recreation,  that  the  noise  of 
the  school  would  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
its  work  would  be  needless  since  the  training  of  the  children 
was  the  work  of  the  Christian  home.  Experience  has  how- 
ever shown  that  these  objections  are  no  longer  valid.  Mr.  B. 
then  gave  a  hearty  invitation  to  all  former  and  present  work- 
ers to  take  part  in  this  meeting. 


JAMES  AUSTIN  ROBERTS, 

First  Pastor  of  the   Church. 

Installed  November  31,  1832;  Dismissed  July  31,  1844. 
Died    November    23,    1872. 
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The  hymn,  "  O  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth,"  was 
then  sung  by  the  congregation. 

Dea.  Reuben  Nye,  of  Fairhaven,  arose  and  said  :  "  I  stand 
before  you  as  the  oldest  superintendent  of  this  Sunday-school 
now  living.  When  I  was  first  called  upon  to  present  reminis- 
cences, I  found  that  my  memory  failed  to  recall  anything  of 
my  experience  as  superintendent  except  the  remembrance  of 
a  few  individuals.  Among  these  was  a  teacher,  now  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Kasson,  and  a  scholar,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKenzie  of 
Cambridge.  But  Mrs.  Nye  aided  my  memory  by  handing  me 
a  memorandum  she  had  preserved  of  her  career  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school.  At  that  time  the  little  vestry  embraced  only 
the  south  side  of  the  present  room,  and  contained  but  three 
rows  of  little  straight-backed  seats.  The  rest  of  the  basement 
was  used  for  the  storage  of  oil.  In  the  little  memorandum 
book  preserved  by  Mrs.  Nye,  I  find  recorded  that  in  1846  the 
Sunday-school  held  sessions  on  fifty  Sabbaths ;  the  average 
attendance  was  J2>  5  ar*d  the  collections  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $17.60,  including  the  contents  of  the  missionary  box,  which 
amounted  to  $8.50.  In  1850  the  attendance  was  only  47,  and 
the  collection  but  $13.16.  Mr.  Kasson  had  charge  of  the 
Bible  class.  [Mr.  Nye  here  read  the  names  of  its  members, 
besides  those  of  many  of  the  teachers.]  When  Mrs.  Nye  was 
about  to  leave  the  school,  she  asked  each  of  her  scholars  to 
write  her  name  and  a  text  of  scripture  as  a  memento  of  their 
class-life.  These  notes  she  still  preserves.  [Mr.  Nye  read 
one  of  these  notes  from  a  little  girl,  Mary  Jane  Hawes.]  I 
remember  of  that  time  little  more  than  the  small  room — very 
plain — and  the  three  rows  of  rough  seats." 

The  quartet  then  sang,  "  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Briggs  said  that  he  believed  that  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  school  considerable  dependance  was  placed  on  the 
library,  and  that  the  collections  of  the  school  were  devoted  to 
defraying  its  expenses,  both  of  which  features  no  longer  per- 
tain to  the  school. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Beauvais   then   arose   and   said  :     "  Through   the 
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courtesy  of  the  present  superintendent  and  others,  I  find  my- 
self here  to-night.  I  succeeded  Dea.  Reuben  Nye  as  super- 
intendent, after  four  years.  And  I  desire  right  here  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  efficiency  in  that  office.  In  those  days  we 
had  no  Sunday-school  aids — no  musical  instrument  of  any 
kind ;  and  besides  his  work  as  superintendent,  we  depended 
upon  Dea.  Nye  to  lead  the  singing  of  the  school.  Dea.  Nye 
succeeded  as  chorister  of  the  church  Dr.  Reed,  who  was  then 
a  noted  singer  of  New  Bedford.  I  commenced  to  attend  this 
church  in  1840,  having  come  here  from  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth. I  feel  indebted  for  my  welcome  to  the  school  to  one 
of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Fussel,  a  nephew  of  a  former  pastor 
(Rev.  Mr.  Roberts.)  He  was  a  most  genial  and  companion- 
able man,  as  well  as  an  earnest  Christian  worker.  He  has 
passed  on  to  his  rest,  but  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  his  brother 
is  to  be  here  this  week.  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Kasson's 
class,  and  I  remember  him  as  a  most  excellent  teacher,  being 
a  fine  scholar  and  a  very  fluent  speaker.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  young  lawyer  in  the  city,  and  has  now  risen  to  great  public 
fame.  His  last  public  position  was  that  of  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria. After  Dea.  Reuben  Nye,  came  Dea.  Nathaniel  Rich- 
mond as  superintendent,  about  1850.  He  resigned  in  1854, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  I  became  Superintendent.  Just  be- 
fore I  accepted  the  office  I  was  one  Sunday  passing  around 
the  school,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  bright  little  girl  who 
said  to  me,  '  Mr.  Beauvais,  aren't  you  going  to  be  our  super- 
intendent? I  do  so  hope  you  will  be  !  '  Then  I  thought  that 
if  the  children  wanted  me  as  superintendent,  I  ought  to  accept 
the  office.  Shortly  after  I  became  superintendent,  when 
Christmas  was  approaching,  this  same  little  girl  said  to  me 
one  Sunday,  '  Mr.  Beauvais,  aren't  we  going  to  have  a  Christ- 
mas festival?  'cause  I  thought  if  you  were  superintendent  we 
would  have  one!'  In  1857  the  school  increased  greatly 
through  the  influence  of  the  great  revival  of  1857-8.  This 
school  then  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  the 
western  wing  of  the  vestry  was   added   to   provide  the   neces- 
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sary  accommodations.  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  that  no 
Sunday-school  ever  had  a  more  zealous  set  of  teachers  than 
those  who  were  in  the  school  at  that  time.  During  the  year 
of  the  revival  we  districted  the  southern  portion  of  the  city, 
each  teacher  taking  a  district  and  soliciting  attendants  for  the 
Sunday-school.  In  this  way  the  membership  of  the  school  was 
greatly  increased.  I  remember  many  of  the  faithful  teachers 
of  those  days.  The  church  then  felt  a  great  interest  in  the 
Sabbath-school ;  and  the  strength  of  this  church  to-day,  I 
think,  is  largely  due  to  the  faithful  efforts  then  made.  The 
singing  of  the  school  received  much  aid  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Brown,  then  the  chorister  of  the  church,  and  known  as  a  most 
excellent  teacher  of  singing  in  the  city.  He  is  now  an  Epis- 
copalian minister.  Many  pleasant  incidents  of  those  days  come 
to  my  mind  to-night.  One  of  these  is  of  a  bright-eyed  little 
fellow  who  met  me  on  the  street  and  said,  '  Mr.  Beauvais, 
here  is  five  cents ;  I  want  you  to  use  this  to  send  Sunday- 
school  papers  to  heathen  children  who  never  see  them  ! '  And 
another  is  a  note  that  I  received  from  a  little  girl  inclosing 
fifty  cents,  and  adding,  '  I've  earned  this  money  by  taking  cas- 
tor oil;  please  use  this  money  for  children  who  don't  go  to 
Sunday-school !  '  Surely  this  was  a  genuine  case  of  self-sac- 
rificing consecration.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Sunday- 
school  in  those  days,  and  I  am  sure  that  much  good  has  re- 
sulted from  the  labors  of  its  band  of  earnest  teachers.  I 
joined  this  church  under  Mr.  Dyer,  yet  I  remember  Dr.  Prentiss 
as  a  most  lovable  man.  The  collections  in  the  Sunday-school 
were  put  in  the  treasury  and  then  voted  for  various  purposes, 
including  the  expenses  of  the  school.  Though  we  had  not 
many  festivals,  we  had  some;  and  I  well  remember  a  very 
successful  one  held  in  the  City  Hall.  During  the  effort  to 
secure  scholars  for  the  school,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  an 
impression  obtained  that  we  were  very  anxious  to  gain  schol- 
ars, and  that  our  object  was  for  our  own  interest  rather  than 
that  of  the  children  whom  we  received  into  the  school.  One 
of  our  teachers,  I  remember,  received  a  message  from  a  parent 
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saying  that  unless  her  child  should  receive  from  us  a  pair  of 
gaiter  boots  and  a  new  hat,  she  would  not  be  sent  to  this 
school.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  reminiscences  that 
come  to  me  to-night  of  those  days,  but  I  will  not  detain  you 
by  further  memories." 

The  congregation  then  sang  the  hymn,  "  Glorious  things  of 
thee  are  spoken." 

Mr.  Bonney  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said:  "  I  was  first 
drawn  to  this  school  by  the  bright  eyes  of  a  young  girl,  who, 
coming  from  my  native  town,  preceded  me  to  this  church. 
That  lady  adorns  my  home  to-night.  When  I  came  here 
Brother  Nye  laid  his  hand  on  me  and  urged  me  to  become  a 
teacher.  I  must  say  of  Brother  Beauvais,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  best  superintendents  that  this  or  any  other  school  ever 
had.  I  remember  the  class  of  twenty  young  ladies  under  my 
charge,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  this  room.  I  had,  as  you 
see,  a  weakness  for  young  ladies,  and  have  always  sought  out 
such  for  my  scholars.  I  was  connected  with  the  school  as  a 
teacher  for  about  twenty-five  years.  As  I  have  heard  to-night 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  Sunday-school  quarters,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  hymn,  '  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night ; 
what  its  signs  of  promise  are.'  And  remembering  our  pres- 
ent needs,  I  would  say,  Superintendent,  tell  us  of  the  night ; 
what  the  signs  of  a  new  chapel  are  !  The  best  result  of  this 
semi-centennial  celebration  will  be  to  give  to  the  Sunday- 
school  a  new  and  better  room  to  meet  its  present  and  future 
needs." 

Hymn,  "  Tims  far  the  Lord  has  led  me  on"  was  then  sung 
by  the  congregation. 

Dea.  Eben  Nye  spoke  as  follows  :  "  The  present  superin- 
tendent told  me  that  if  I  did  not  speak  to-night  he  would 
never  forgive  me ;  but  I  am  more  afraid  that  if  I  do  speak  he 
will  never  forgive  me.  There  are  two  things  which  remind 
me  that  I  am  growing  old, — one  is  that  my  memory,  especially 
of  more  recent  events,  fails  me ;  and  the  other  is  that  I  find 
the  saying  true  that  '  the  old  live  in  the  past  and  the  young  in 
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the  present.'  My  mind  often  goes  back  to  the  year  1 841 , 
when  I  first  came  to  this  city.  The  following  Sunday  I  came  to 
this  church.  I  remember  the  old  room,  the  rough  benches — 
there  was  not  even  a  chair  for  the  superintendent.  But  there 
were  earnest  workers  then,  as  now.  I  remember  the  first  super- 
intendent, Gilbert  Richmond,  long  gone  to  his  rest ;  and  I  will 
be  excused  for  saying  that  a  daughter  of  his  is  here  to-night. 
I  well  remember  his  earnest,  loving  efforts  to  lead  me  to  Christ. 
My  teacher  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  class  was  seated 
here  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  room.  One  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' quaint  anecdotes  to  us,  illustrating  the  folly  of  profanity, 
I  have  never  forgotten,  and  the  story  often  came  to  me  in 
early  days,  when  I  might  have  been  under  such  a  temptation. 
I  remember  that  we  had  no  musical  instrument  at  that  time. 
I  remember  the  little  mahogany  missionary  box  on  the  super- 
intendent's desk.  My  next  teacher  was  Mr.  Kasson  ;  and  I 
well  remember  how  he  looked  and  spoke.  And  then  come 
memories  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Beauvais  was  superintendent. 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  ever  since 
1 841,  and  I  remember  especially  one  scholar,  Mr.  William  P.' 
Randall.  Uppermost  in  my  mind  during  the  time  I  was  su- 
perintendent was  the  sense  of  my  unfitness,  and  yet  of  the 
uniform  kindness  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  My  last  ex- 
perience in  the  Bible-school  was  while  in  charge  of  the  '  un- 
graded class.'  My  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  is  not  lost, 
by  any  means.     I  have  left  it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  health." 

Mr.  Briggs  then  said:  "We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Washburn,  our  present  superintendent." 

Mr.  Washburn  responded  as  follows :  "I  have  been  con- 
gratulating myself  that  there  was  one  meeting  in  this  church 
where  I  need  not  speak.  I  am  not  an  ex-superintendent;  but 
I  can  speak  as  an  ex-scholar  and  ex-teacher.  As  a  scholar,  I 
remember  our  class  sat  by  the  middle  window,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  vestry.  Mr.  Hall's  class  was  before  us,  and  I  can 
remember  the  awe  with  which  we  used  to  look  at  the  grown- 
up scholars  of  Mr.  Kasson's   class.     I  want  to   say  a  word  of 
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Dea.  Richmond,  who  has  been  spoken  of  to-night.  I  desire 
to  state  a  circumstance  which  I  am  sure  is  to  his  credit. 
While  I  have  forgotten  all  else  about  him,  I  well  remember 
that  when  he  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  I  went 
home  and  cried  very  bitterly ;  and  I  don't  think  I  was  much 
given  to  tears.  During  all  these  years  I  have  felt  a  great  in- 
terest in  Bible-school  work ;  and  now  as  to  the  future,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  yet  teach  our  children  by  the  blessed  light  of 
day.  We  are  hoping  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  shall 
have  a  chapel  across  the  street.  And  let  me  add  that  there 
must  indeed  have  been  good  teachers  in  the  past,  if  they  were 
as  faithful  as  is  the  present  corps  in  the  school.  So  you  see 
I  am  not  to  be  outdone  in  my  esteem  for  the  teachers  of  this 
school  by  those  who  have  spoken  before  me." 

Congregational  hymn,  "  See  Israel's  gentle  Shepherd  stands," 
was  then  sung. 

Dea.  I.  C.  Sherman  said :  "  I  came  to  New  Bedford  Dec. 
6th,  1844.  It  was  a  Friday — commonly  regarded  as  an  un- 
lucky day — and  I  remember  that  this  idea  was  presented  by 
my  mother  as  an  objection  to  my  going.  An  elder  brother 
brought  me  on  the  next  Sunday  to  this  church.  Dea.  Reuben 
Nye  was  the  superintendent.  I  joined  Mr.  Kasson's  class. 
The  largest  portion,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  that  class  are  alive 
to-day.  [Dea.  Sherman  here  gave  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  class.]  Until  a  few  years  ago  I  have  always  been  con- 
nected with  the  school.  But  I  am  now  compelled  to  remain 
at  home  on  Sunday  afternoons.  I  confess  that  I  love  to  live 
in  the  past.  And  I  would  narrate  from  my  reminiscences  of 
this  school  an  incident  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  to  the 
young  people  here  the  value,  even  in  the  world,  of  connection 
with  a  Sunday-school.  While  I  was  a  scholar  a  gentleman 
had  given  me,  in  the  way  of  business,  an  order  for  a  thousand 
dollars  on  the  Fairhaven  bank.  In  the  original  entry  on  the 
book  he  had  signed  his  name  in  one  way,  while  on  the  order 
it  was  slightly  different.  When  I  presented  the  order  at  the 
bank   the   cashier   declined,   for   this   reason,  to  pay  me  the 
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money.  I  returned  to  the  city  and  met  the  gentleman.  He 
immediately  went  to  Fairhaven  ;  and  in  an  hour  returned  with 
the  Cashier  who  made  an  apology  to  me.  He  said  that  he 
had  laid  the  matter  before  the  Directors,  and  that  one  of  them 
— Dea.  Reuben  Nye — immediately  said,  "Why,  he's  one  of 
my  Sunday-school  scholars."  This  was  deemed  sufficient  en- 
dorsement, and  the  event  is  one  of  my  pleasant  memories 
of  my  early  days  in  this  Sunday-school.  Bro.  I.  H.  Bartlett, 
I  remember,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  superintendents  this 
school  ever  had — a  man  who  was  always  ready  to  do  what  he 
could  to  advance  its  interests. 

Mr.  Briggs  followed  saying:  "I  was  superintendent  of 
this  Sunday-school  after  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  felt  the  same  em- 
barrassment of  which  Dea.  Eben  Nye  has  spoken.  I  came 
here  nineteen  years  ago,  a  stranger.  And  for  the  first  six  or 
eight  months  I  went  about  from  church  to  church.  All  that 
time  I  was  watched  by  an  individual  whose  last  name  is — 
Dias.  He  it  was  who  induced  me  to  come  to  this  school. 
And  though  his  quiet  tastes  prevent  his  name  from  being  often 
heard  in  meetings,  I  bear  witness  to  the  debt  I  am  under  to 
his  christian  fidelity.  Two  things  were  special  to  my  term  of 
service,  lasting  two  or  three  years.  One  was  that  we  gave  up 
the  Sunday-school  library  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  lacked 
money  to  buy  new  books,  and  the  old  ones  were  all  read  out 
of  their  bindings.  The  other  was  to  move  the  school  from 
the  vestry  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  And  by  that 
change  the  school  increased  in  eight  months  from  75  to  225. 
To-day  the  school  is  held  in  several  different  places." 

The  congregation  then  sang,  "  Soon  may  the  last  glad  song 
arise"  after  which  the  meeting  was  dismissed  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  the  Pastor. 
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Monday,  November  14- 


CHILDREN'S   CELEBRATION. 


The  exercises  were  held  in  the  church,  which  was  comfort- 
ably filled  at  7  o'clock,  when  the  service  began.  After  an 
organ  voluntary  by  the  church  organist,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Jenney, 
and  a  prayer  by  the  Pastor,  the  Bible-school  choir  sang  a 
hymn  of  praise.     The  Pastor  then  read  the  following: 

HISTORY   OF   THE   BIBLE   SCHOOL 

BY   MRS.    E.    D.    SHERMAN. 

The  year  1831  is  memorable  as  being  the  birth  day  of  the 
Trinitarian  Sunday-school.  At  that  time  the  scholars  assem- 
bled at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  church  galleries,  which 
were  then  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  church, 
the  pulpit  standing  on  the  east. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Roberts  first  took  charge  of  the  Sunday-school. 
He  instructed  the  scholars  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  often 
giving  them  spiritual  object  lessons.  The  school  had  neither 
library  nor  Sabbath-school  papers.  No  question-books  were 
used  at  this  time,  but  the  adult  classes  committed  passages  of 
scripture  to  memory,  and  all  were  instructed  in  the  "  Cate- 
chism." 

Among  the  teachers  at  this  time  [1831]  were  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts, Miss  Emily  Kendrick,  Miss  Nancy  Blackmer,  Miss  Maria 
Dunbar,  Miss  Sarah  Dunbar,  Miss  Caroline  Tobey,  Miss 
Clarissa  Barker  and  Miss  Pensia  Barker.     A  few  years  later,  at 
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the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  teachers,  the  younger  scholars 
were  taught  to  read  and  spell. 

Dea.  Reed,  who  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  had  his  desk 
in  the  west  gallery,  while  the  scholars  sat  in  the  galleries  on 
either  side  of  him.  There  were  no  festivals  or  Sabbath-school 
picnics  at  this  time  ;  but  once  a  year  the  children  had  a  great 
treat.  It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  Sabbath-school 
scholars  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  our  city  to 
the  old  North  Congregational  church,  and  there  listened  to  an 
oration  and  speeches  appropriate  to  the  National  holiday. 
Once  a  month  some  of  the  older  scholars  distributed  tracts  at 
the  homes  of  the  rich  as  well  as  among  the  poor.  It  is 
thought  that  Dr.  Mayhew  was  Dea.  Reed's  successor. 

In  1 841,  Mr.  Gilbert  Richmond,  an  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
christian  worker  became  superintendent.  Many  to-day  recall 
with  gratitude  his  successful  labors  in  this  school.  The  vestry 
had  previously  been  used  for  storing  oil.  A  small  room  in 
the  south  east  portion  was  now  fitted  up  for  a  Sunday-school 
room.  The  superintendent's  desk  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  scholars  occupied  three  rows  of  benches' 
fronting  the  desk.  In  1845  Dea.  Reuben  Nye  became  super- 
intendent, and  held  the  position  for  five  years.  The  school  at 
this  time  numbered  about  164,  and  had  an  average  attendance 
of  85  per  cent.  Question  books  on  the  "Gospels"  were  used. 
The  school  had  an  excellent  library,  and  the  "  Well-Spring  " 
and  "  Penny  Gazette  "  were  subscribed  for  by  the  scholars. 
A  concert  was  held  once  a  month,  at  which  contributions  were 
taken.  The  money  thus  obtained  was  forwarded  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath-school  Society,  and  used  in  helping  poor 
"  Sabbath-schools."  A  little  mahogany  Missionary  box  stood 
on  the  superintendent's  desk  in  which  the  scholars  deposited 
their  contributions  for  foreign  missions.  In  1848,  $11.21 
were  thus  collected.  At  this  time  there  was  no  junior  class  in 
the  school,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes  was  a 
"  Bible  Class,"  numbering  about  seventeen,  and  taught  by 
Hon.    John  A.    Kasson,  late    minister  to   Austria.     In    1850 
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the  largest  number  of  scholars  present  any  one  Sabbath 
was  92,  the  smallest  number  12.  Mr.  R.  Nye  having  removed 
to  Fairhaven,  found  it  difficult  to  continue  as  superintendent 
of  the  school,  and  in  185  1  Mr.  Nathaniel  Richmond  took  his 
place,  holding  the  position  until  1854,  when  Mr.  J.  A.  Beau- 
vais  became  superintendent,  filling  the  position  acceptably  for 
eight  years.  During  these  eight  years  the  school  so  increased 
that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  school-room.  First 
the  partition  was  removed,  and  a  long  east  entry  built.  Now 
the  scholars  had  light  from  north  and  south  windows.  In 
1858  the  wing  was  added.  Some  of  the  ladies  having  large 
families,  found  it  difficult  to  have  their  children  ready  for 
school  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so,  after  much  discus- 
sion and  opposition,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  school  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  services.  The  school  had  had  no 
musical  instrument,  but  now  a  small  melodeon  was  purchased. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  church  chorister,  led  the  singing  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school and  at  the  concerts. 

In  1855  the  school  numbered  120,  and  there  were  eighteen 
organized  classes.  Two  of  the  ladies  who  taught  classes  in 
1856  are  still  active  teachers.  Mr.  Brown  did  much  by  his 
singing  and  personal  labors  to  interest  the  children  in  Sabbath- 
school. 

In  1857  the  city,  south  of  Union  street,  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  each  teacher  solicited  scholars  in  some  one  of  the 
districts.  As  a  result  of  this  personal  effort,  the  membership 
was  increased  to  300.  The  result  of  the  earnest  work  done 
in  the  Sabbath  School  at  this  time  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  our  present  workers. 

Upon  Mr.  Beauvais'  resignation,  Dea.  Eben  Nye  became 
our  superintendent.  The  Sabbath-school  session  was  now 
substituted  for  the  afternoon  service.  If  Dea.  Nye  was  not 
present  with  us  as  a  worker,  many  might  testify  to  the  good 
work  he  did  among  us  while  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Mr. 
I.  H.  Bartlett  was  the  next  superintendent.  A  greater  part 
of  the  time  the  school  met  in  the  audience  room,  as  the  vestry 
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was  very  damp.  In  1872  the  school  numbered  250.  The 
scholars  had  a  "Christmas  Festival"  every  year.  But  the 
Trinitarian  church  bells  were  the  first  bells  which  called  the 
people  to  Christmas  service  in  this  city.  This  was  in  1873, 
when  our  Sabbath-school  held  its  first  Christmas  service  in 
the  church.  The  Sabbath-school  scholars  remember  Mr. 
Bartlett  not  only  as  their  kind,  genial  superintendent,  but  as  a 
friend,  and  in  his  death  they  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
In  1873  the  condition  of  the  vestry  having  made  it  very  un- 
healthy, as  well  as  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  school,  it 
was  renovated.  During  the  repairs  the  school  met  in  "  Waver- 
ly  Hall." 

Mr.  James  C.  Briggs,  and  Mr.  William  O.  Woodman,  his  suc- 
cessor, faithfully  discharged  their  duties,  and  the  present 
teachers  gratefully  remember  their  faithful  instructions. 

In  1873  our  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Washburn,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Woodman's  resignation. 
In  the  same  year  the  school  was  first  called  the  Trinitarian 
Bible  school.  The  present  membership  of  the  school  is  262. 
There  are  26  organized  classes.  The  contributions  in  1880 
were  $94.21,  and  the  average  attendance  was  141. 

In  contemplation  of  the  many  prayers  that  have  been  offered 
to  God  in  behalf  of  this  school,  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
earnest  work  that  has  been  done  for  Christ,  by  those  who  have 
long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  shall  not  we,  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  School,  labor  in  the  future  as 
we   never  have  labored  in  the  past? 

The  following  original  poem  "was  then  read  by  its  author. 
THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW. 

BY    .MISS    LIZZIE    WATSON. 

A  way,  way  back  in  the  ayes,  so  ignorant,  blind  and  dark, 

When  the  light  of  Christianity  was  only  a  tiny  spark, 

First  flickering  faintly,  then  spreading  its  ever-increasing  gleams 

Till  it  now  illumines  the  whole  broad  earth  with  its  everlasting  beams; 

In  those  far  off  years  to  the  children  God's  Word  had  ne'er  been  shown, 

While  the  very  name  of  Sunday-school  was  utterly  unknown. 
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But  as  time  rolled  on  there  were  Christian  men  in  the  countries  far  away, 

Who  sought  to  teach  the  children  there  the  truths  that  you  learn  to-day. 

And  the  great  work  spread  and  now  those  seeds  that  were  sown  with  many  a  prayer, 

In  those  distant  lands  beyond  the  sea,  are  blossoming  everywhere. 

And  some  were  brought  to  our  own  rough  shores  by  the  Pilgrims  in  their  flight, 

And  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  we  stand  within  these  walls  to-night, 

Where,  for  fifty  years,  hath   God's   work  been  wrought,  in   faithfulness,  patience 

and  love, 
And  the  children  been  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  merciful   Father  above. 
O,  many  the  feet  that  in  those  long  years  have  trodden  the  old  church  floor, 
And  many  a  happy,  childish  face  passed  in  at  the  open  door, 

That  has  now  grown  sad  with  the  weight  of  years  and  life's  cares  and  sorrows  deep, 
While  others  have  laid  their  burdens  down  and  "under  the  daisies"  sleep. 
But  let  us,  to-night,  for  a  time  go  back  to  the  Sundays  that  used  to  be; 
The  vestry  is  open,  we'll  just  peep  in — and  this  is  the  sight  we  see. 
The  Sunday-school  meets  in  the  morning,  the  room  is  dark  and  small, 
And  there  is  a  queer  old  melodeon  and  no  singing  books  at  all. 
No  blackboard  we  see,  and  no  papers,  with  pictures  on  every  leaf, 
No  pitcher  of  water  is  standing  there — to  the  teachers'  great  relief! 
And  the  meek  little  girls,  without  crimps,  without   curls,  in    their   Sunday  sun-bon- 
nets so  neat, 
All  sit  in  a  row,  and  solemnly  slow,  the  hard  catechism  repeat. 
And  the  story  is  told  that  one  wee  little  lass,  that  the  task  might  easier  be, 
Most  earnestly  said,  "Don't  they  have  kitty  c/iisms  for  scholars  as  little  as  me?" 
But  the  uneasy  boys  with   their  mischief  and  noise  !     Ever  since  the  school  has 

begun, 
They  have  close-watched   the  hands  of  the  old-fashioned   clock  impatient  for  it  to 

be  done. 
Yes,  the  children  came  here  in  those  olden  days  as  you  are  coming  yet, 
And  they  learned   their  lessons   and  brought   their  pennies — all  those  that  did  n't 

forget. 
But  times  have  changed,  and  we  no  more  conform  to  the  olden  rule, 
We  now  have  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  our  "  distributive  "  Bible  School. 
For  part  of  us  go  to  the  vestry,  and  some  in  the  church  must  meet, 
While  we  send  a  small  detachment  to  the  ward  room  across  the  street. 
And  strangers  passing  there  hear  the   hum  of  the  voices  and  say, 
"  What's  that?     What  sort  of  a  place  is  this?     And  why  is  it  open  to-day?" 
"  'Tis  the  Trinitarian  Bible  School,"  is  told  them  in  reply. 

"  But  what  was  the  sound  we  heard  in  the  church  as  we  passed  the  corner  by?" 
"  Another  part  of  the  Bible  School."     "Ah,  yes,  but  the  vestry?"     "O 
That  is  also  used  by  the  Bible  School — another  part,  you  know." 
And  still  the  stranger  questions,  for  the  truth  they  have  not  guessed, 
"  A  very  large  school  you  seem  to  have;    pray  what  do  you  do  with  the  rest.-'" 
(),  we  long  to  unite  beneath  one  roof,  our  wishing,  our  waiting  o'er, 
With  plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of  room  for  more. 
O,  that  distance  doth  lend  enchantment  we  have  proved  for  this  many  a  day, 
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For  wondrous  fair  to  our  distant  sight  is  our  chapel  over  the  way. 
We  have  dreamed  of  the  structure  completed,  in  fancy  its  walls  have  grown, — 
We've  awakened  below  in  the  vestry,  with  never  a  corner-stone. 
Yet  the  vestry  is  now  much  larger  than  it  was  in  the  olden  days 
And  many  additions  we  see  therein,  that  improve  it  in  various  ways. 
And  instead  of  the  little  sun-bonnets  and  capes  and  the  shiny  Sunday  shoes, 
We  have  feathers  and  flowers  and  ruffles  and  puffs  and  bangs  and  montagues. 
But  notwithstanding  the  fashion  and  fuss  and  all  the  outside  show 
The  children  are  just  as  dear  and  as  sweet  as  they  were  in  the  long  ago. 
And  though   some  may   sigh   for  the  "  good  old  times  "  and  the  primitive  Sunday- 
school, 
When  they  did  n't  do  this  and  they  did  n't  do  lliai  and  the  children  all  lived  by  rule, 
The  boys  and  girls  that  we  see  to-night  are  as  good  as  the  children  then, 
And  the  time  will  come  when,   please   God,  they  shall  stand  as  righteous  women 

and  men. 
May  blessings  fall  on  our  Bible  School  and  its  friends  so  warm  and  true. 
On  its  officers,  teachers  and  scholars  all,  and  the  work  it  has  to  do  ! 
On  its  pastor  so  loyal  and  faithful,  so  anxious  his  trust  to  fulfil, 
So  eager  to  bring  to  completion  a  work  that  seems  now  standing  still. 
And  by  his  earnest  efforts, — God  bless  him,  and  spare  him  for  many  a  day — 
We  will  celebrate  our  Centennial  in  the  chapel  over  the  way. 

After  another  hymn  by  the  Bible  School  choir,  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  F.  A.  Washburn,  led  the  school  in  a  concert 
exercise  arranged  from  the  Scriptures. 

Supt.  "  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
is  an  householder,  which  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
hire  laborers  into  his  vineyard.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with 
the  laborers  for  a  penny  a  day  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard. 
And  he  went  otit  about  the  third  hour  and  saw  others  standing 
idle  in  the  market  place,  and  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into 
the  vineyard  and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you.  And 
they  went  their  way." — Matt.  xx.  1-4. 

School.     Hymn. 

Work  in  God's  vineyard  !   the  workers  are  few  ! 
Lo  !   there  is  something  for  each  one  to  do. 
No  hand  so  weak  that  its  portion  of  toil 
Falleth  unseen  on  the  bountiful  soil. 

Chorus. 
Work  in  God's  vineyard  !   oh,  work  with  a  will ! 
Millions  around  us  are  hungering  still, 
Work  then,  for  quickly  the  night  cometh  on; 
Work  till  the  Master  proclaimeth,  'Well  done!  ' 
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Work  in  God's  vineyard  !      He  bids  thee  straightway  : 
Work  for  the  Master,  while  yet  it  is  day  ! 
Work  with  thy  heart  and  thy  soul  and  thy  might. 
Work  till  the  beautiful  land  is  in  sight.     CHORUS. 

Supt.  Fifty  years  ago  this  church  began  its  work  in  God's 
vineyard.  "The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us  as  he  was  with  our 
fathers  :  let  Him  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us." — I  Kings  viii.  5-7. 

School.  "Return,  we  beseech  Thee,  oh,  Lord  of  Hosts: 
look  down  from  heaven  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine  ;  and 
the  vineyard  which  Thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the 
branch  that  Thou  madest  strong  for  Thyself." — Ps.  lxxx.  14,  15. 

Supt.     What  does  the  Bible  say  of  the  ancient  church? 

School.  "  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O,  Lord  of 
Hosts  !  My  soul  longeth,  yea  even  fainteth  for  the  Courts  of 
the  Lord :  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living 
God." — Ps.  lxxxiv.  I,  2. 

Supt.     What  does  Christ  say  of  the  church  in  his  day? 

School.  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." — Matt.  xvi.  18. 

Supt.  What  does  the  Bible  tell  us  of  the  church  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles? 

School.  "Barnabas  departed  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  Saul: 
And  when  he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  to  Antioch. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled  them- 
selves with  the  church,  and  taught  much  people.  And  the 
disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch." — Acts.  xi. 
25,  26. 

Supt.     How  is  the  church  to  regard  the  Bible? 

School.  "  So  they  read  in  the  Book  in  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading." — Neh.  viii.  8. 

"  And  Jesus  came  to  Nazareth  where  he  had  been  brought 
up :  and  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  Synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was 
delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And 
when  he  had  opened  the  book  he  found  the  place  where  it  was 
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written :  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.'" — Luke  iv.  16-19. 

"  Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life;    and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. — John  v.  39. 

Supt.     Is  the  church  to  teach  these  Scriptures  to  the  young? 

School.  "And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." — Deut.  vi.  6,  7. 

"  And  they  brought  unto  him  also  infants,  that  he  would 
touch  them  :  but  when  his  disciples  saw  it  they  rebuked  them. 
But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him  and  said,  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God."-r-Luke  xviii.  15,  16. 

"  Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned  and 
hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned 
them  ;  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. — II  Tim.  iii.  14,  15. 

Supt.     What  use  are  we  then  to  make  of  the  Bible  teaching? 

School.  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only, 
deceiving  your  own  selves. — James  i.  22. 

Hymn. 

Hark  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling,  "Follow  me,  follow  me!" 

Softly  through  the  silence  falling,  "  Follow,  follow  me  !  " 

As  of  old  he  called  the  fishers, 

When  he  walked  by  Galilee, 

Still  his  patient  voice  is  pleading,  "  Follow,  follow  me !  " 

Who  will  heed  the  holy  mandate,  "  Follow  me,  follow  me  !  " 
Leaving  all  things  at  thy  bidding,  "  Follow,  follow  me  !  " 
Hark  !   that  tender  voice  entreating 
Mariners  on  life's  rough  sea 

Gently,  lovingly,  repeating,  "Follow,  follow  me!  " 
E 
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Rev.  S.  C.  Bushnell  of  Acushnet  then  addressed  the  chil- 
dren. The  very  nature  of  this  admirable  address  forbids  its 
reproduction  in  type,  while  it  was  peculiarly  successful  in 
commanding  the  fixed  attention  of  the  children  to  the  close. 

The  audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  "  Christ  for  the 
world  we  sing?'  The  exercises  closed  with  a  magic  lantern 
entertainment. 


GEORGE  LEWIS  PRENTISS,  D.  D., 

Second    Pastor    of   the    Church. 

Installed   ArRiL  9,   1845;   Dismissed  September  30,  1850. 
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Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  7-7. 


Semi-Centennial  Celebration, 


Among  the  audience  which  filled  the  church  were  many 
former  members  of  the  church  and  society.  The  order  of  ex- 
ercises was  as  follows  : 

Organ  Voluntary.     Offertoire  in  1).  I.ott.  Mrs.  1!.  F.  Fenney. 

The  Sabbath-day.  Krentzer.  Schubert  Club. 

Prayer.  Rev.  A.  II.  Heath,  of  New  Bedford. 

Response.     Amen.  Church  Quartet. 

Reading  of  Scriptures.  Rev.  William  Carruthers,  of  Fairhaven. 

"Jubilate  Deo."  Buck.  Church  Quartet. 

Historical  Address.  Miss  Emma  J.  Ashley. 

"The  long  day  closes. "  Sullivan.  Schubert  Club. 

Address  of  Welcome.  .        Matt.  C.  Julien,   Pastor. 

Congregational  Hymn,     "I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord." 

Address.  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  U.,  of  New  York  City. 

"My  soul  doth  live  in  Thee."  Meyerbeer.       Church  Quartet. 

Address.  Rev.  Alex.  McKenzie,   D.  D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Doxology.     "  Praise  Cod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  Congregation. 
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Organ  Postlude. 


HISTORICAL     ADDRESS, 

BY  MISS  EMMA  J.  ASHLEY. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  a  band  of  earnest  Christian 
workers  withdrew  from  the  mother  church,  the  North  Con- 
gregational, and  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  organization  whose 
semi-centennial  we  now  commemorate. 

We  behold  her  in  the  vigor  of  her  prime,  and  there  are  but 
few  among  us  who  know  of  her  early  history.      It  may  be  well 
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to  pause  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicings,  and  cast  a  backward 
glance,  recalling  to  mind  the  early  founders  of  this  church, 
and  their  struggles  through  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 

The  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  this  church  from  the 
North  Congregational  cannot  be  better  stated  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  November  17,  1830. 

"  It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  to  every  observer  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church  and  Society,  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  this  town,  that  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  another  house  of  worship  should  be  erected,  and 
another  congregation  collected.  Our  present  place  of  worship 
is  all  occupied,  and  more  pews  would  be  taken  if  they  were 
to  be  had.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  more 
favorably  situated  for  such  an  effort  than  we  now  are.  It  is 
also  morally  certain,  if  we  do  not  open  another  place  of  wor- 
ship, some  other  persons  will,  and  we  have  much  reason  to  fear 
it  would  be  such  as  differ  widely  from  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  The  indications  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence say  to  us  emphatically,  'Strengthen  your  stakes  and 
lengthen  your  cords.' 

If  we  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  that  God  who  has  done  so 
much  for  us,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  shall  not 
only  neglect  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  but  we  shall  give 
others  an  opportunity  to  do  that  which  will  do  us  much  evil, 
and  especially  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth.  We  are  sensi- 
ble that  the  work  before  us  will  call  for  sacrifices,  but  we  have 
been  taught  in  years  that  have  gone  '  that  there  is  that  scat- 
tereth  and  yet  increaseth.'  " 

November  15,  1 831,  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  met  at  the 
North  Congregational  church  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
new  society. 

The  Council  consisted  of  eight  clergymen,  among  whom 
were  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb,  Pardon  G.  Seabury,  and  Thomas 
Robbins. 

Fifty-nine  persons  entered  their  names  as  members  of  the 
new  church.     They  are  as  follows : 
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JOHN  C.  ALMY, 
SYLVIA  ALMY, 
PHINEAS  BURGESS, 
BETSEY  BURGESS, 
SIMEON  BAILEY, 
ELLEN  J.  BAILEY, 
ELIZA  BILLINGS, 
WILLIAM   BAIN, 
JOSHUA  BARKER, 
AURELIA  BARKER, 
CLARISSA  BARKER, 
PENSA  BARKER, 
EUGENIA  BARKER, 
DAVID  BRIGGS, 
ANNA  BRIGGS, 
H  ANN  A II  C  H  A  D  DOC  K, 
JAMES  CARVER, 
ELIZA  CARVER, 
SUSAN  CARVER, 
CHARLES  COGGESHALL, 
AVIS  COGGESHALL, 
HENRIETTA  COLE, 
BENJAMIN  CLARK, 
ANN  J.  CLARK, 
ADELINE  CROWELL, 
HOPE  DOANE, 
SARAH  P.  DUNBAR, 
ELIZABETH  FREEMAN, 
ROBERT  GIBBS, 
ANN  B.  GIBBS, 


HANNAH  GIBBS, 
LOUISA  F.  GIBBS, 
JOSHUA  E.  GAGE, 
JULIAN  A.  GAGE, 
NANCY  B.   HA  WES, 
NATHANIEL  HATHAWAY, 
LUCY  HATHAWAY, 
NANCY  HOWLAND, 
ALFRED  KENDRICK, 
ABIGAIL  KENDRICK, 
ABBIE  H.  KENDRICK, 
HENRY  C.  KENDRICK, 
ALMIRA  KEITH, 
PHOEBE  MC  KENZIE, 
NANCY  MC  KENZIE, 
RICHARD  A.  PALMER, 
AVIS  PALMER, 
FREDERICK  READ, 
SARAH  READ, 
THOMAS  REMINGTON, 
CHARLES  P.  SHERMAN, 
BENJ.  THOMPSON,  Jr. 
ELIZA  TOBEV, 
CAROLINE   TOBEV, 
MARY     TAYLOR, 
HARRIET  TABER, 
MARSENA  WASHBURN, 
SAMUEL  WITHBY, 
AVIS  WITHBY. 


To  these  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  presented  the  confession  of  faith 
and  covenant.  They  were  then  addressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb. 
Dea.  Daniel  Perry  presented  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  after 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 

Of  these  fifty-nine  original  members,  but  five  arc  now 
known  to  be  living:  Mrs.  Avis  R.  Palmer,  now  residing  in 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Phineas  Burgess,  the  architect  and  build- 
er of  this  edifice,  now  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Eliza  (Tobey)  Evans,  now  living  in  Assonet ;  Mrs.  Caroline 
(Tobey)  Sanford,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Mrs.  Pollen  J.  Bailey, 
who  resides  in  this  city,  and  is  still  an  esteemed  member  of 
this  church.     We  remember  with  gratitude  her  years  of  faith- 
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ful  service.  Long  may  she  be  spared  as  a  golden  link  bind- 
ing the  old  and  new  together. 

Soon  after  the  organization,  four  deacons  were  elected. 
Their  names  were  Joshua  Barker,  Frederick  Read,  Charles 
Coggeshall  and  Simeon  Bailey. 

For  several  months,  while  a  new  church  edifice  was  bcintr 
erected,  the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  at  the  houses 
of  its  members,  principally  those  of  Charles  Coggeshall  and 
Joshua  Barker.     The    first   meeting    was    held  November    17, 

1 83 1,  at  the  house  of  Dea.  Charles  Coggeshall. 

The  church  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  May  16, 

1832.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Austin  Roberts.  He 
supplied  the  pulpit  from  May  26  until  November  14,  1832, 
when  he  was  installed.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  $1200  per 
annum.  Mr.  Roberts  was  born  at  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire, 
England,  May  2,  1795.  He  preached  in  England  and  Ireland 
until  1832,  when  he  came  to  America.  He  had  been  in  this 
country  but  a  few  months  when  he  became  pastor  of  this 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  served  the  church 
with  faithfulness  for  eleven  years.  In  all  that  time  we  can  find 
a  record  of  his  taking  but  one  vacation,  and  that  for  a  journey 
to  the  far  west,  even  to  Illinois.  During  his  pastorate  98 
members,  by  letters  and  profession  of  faith,  were  added  to  the 
church.  April  5,  1843,  he  asked,  and  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year  to  visit  England.  During  his  absence 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyer  of  Fultonville,  N.  Y.,  supplied  the  pulpit.  In 
July,  1844,  Mr.  Roberts  wrote  from  London  asking,  his  dis- 
mission. It  was  granted,  but  with  many  expressions  of  regret 
from  the  society  to  which  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his 
consistent  life  and  faithful  pastorate.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  America,  and  lived  and  died  in  Berkley,  Mass. 

February  10,  1844,  while  the  pastor  was  in  England,  the 
edifice  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  The  first  church  to  throw 
open  its  doors  was  the  Unitarian.  Their  kind  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  Sunday-school, 
and  hold  the  Sabbath  afternoon  service  in  the  Unitarian  church. 
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William  Street  Baptist  church  also  generously  offered  their 
house  of  worship.  Subsequently,  the  North  Congregational 
society,  having  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  their  pastor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  invited  the  Trinitarian  society  to  unite 
with  them,  and  requested  that  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer  supply  the  pul- 
pit during  the  absence  of  their  pastor.  This  arrangement  was 
finally  consummated. 

During  the  fall  of  1844,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Towne  of  Boston,  who  declined  to  become  a  settled 
pastor. 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  have  now  reached  the 
period  of  the  service  of  the  only  ex-pastor  now  living.  All 
the  others  have  passed  to  their  reward,  but  he  still  lingers  on 
the  shores  of  time.  With  joy  we  welcome  him  in  our  midst 
to-night.  The  unanimity  with  which  the  choice  rested  upon 
him  cannot  be  better  understood  than  by  copying  the  follow- 
ing item  from  the  church  records : 

July  5,  1845.  "By  request,  the  church  and  congregation 
remained  after  services  in  the  afternoon  to  ascertain  their  wishes 
in  regard  to  the  church  giving  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  their  church. 
The  question  having  been  put  and  a  request  made  that  all  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  church  giving  said  invitation  should  rise, 
it  appeared  that  all  had  risen,  and  that  there  was  but  one  mind 
both  in  the  church  and  congregation  in  favor  of  said  invi- 
tation." 

A  call  was  immediately  (January  6,  1845)  extended  to  Rev. 
George  L.  Prentiss,  of  Portland,  Me.  His  salary  was  fixed  "  at 
$1200  the  first  year,  $1400  the  second,  and  $1600  the  third 
year,  and  that  the  latter  named  sum  be  the  salary  after  that 
time."  It  was  also  voted  to  allow  him  an  annual  vacation  of 
six  weeks.  March  4,  a  meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the 
church  was  called  to  make  arrangements  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Prentiss,  who  had  accepted  the  call  so  unanimously  ex- 
tended to  him.  The  installation  took  place  April  9.  He  re- 
mained pastor  of  the  church  until  September  30,  1850.     The 
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years  of  his  pastorate  were  those  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
society.  Fifty-five  new  members  were  added,  and  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed  between  pastor  and   people. 

October  15,  1850,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Wheelock 
Craig,  of  Newcastle,  Me.,  and  he  was  installed  December  4, 
1850.  His  salary  was  placed  at  $1200,  with  a  vacation  of 
three  weeks.  He  remained  with  the  church  eighteen  years, 
during  which  time  two  hundred  and  five  persons  were  added 
to  the  church  membership.  Many  of  these  joined  during  the 
great  religious  awakening  of  1857-9.  For  many  months  dur- 
ing this  revival,  daily  union  prayer  meetings  were  held  in  this 
church,  over  which  Mr.  Craig  personally  presided.  In  the 
midst  of  this  interest,  in  1858,  he  was  invited  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin  College,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  his  pastorate,  where  he  was  respected  and 
beloved,  not  only  by  his  own  society  but  by  the  community 
at  large. 

In  1866  the  church  was  again  injured  by  fire.     While  it  was 
being  repaired,  services  were  held  in  Pierian  Hall. 

In  1868  Mr.  Craig's  health  began  to  fail,  and  his  church 
granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  for  four  months,  his  salary  to 
be  continued,  and  his  pulpit  supplied  during  his  absence  by 
his  brother,  Rev.  Henry  Craig.  He  sailed  from  New  York 
May  23,  1868,  landing  in  Ireland.  He  traveled  through  many 
countries  of  Europe.  His  health  appeared  to  improve  until 
his  arrival  in  Italy.  Finding  his  strength  failing  he  hastened 
back  to  Switzerland  for  the  winter;  but  after  several  weeks  of 
rapid  decline,  he  died  at  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  November 
28,  1868.  The  last  words  of  Scripture  that  he  spoke  were, 
"There  shall  be  no  night  there,  but  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  be  their  light."  His  remains  were 
brought  to  this  city,  and  his  funeral  services  were  held  at  his 
own  church,  December  24,  1868.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Weld  of  Boston,  from  Psalms  xii.  1. 
"  Help  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail 
from  anion";  the  children  of  men." 


WHEELOCK  CRAIG, 

Third    Pastor    of    the     Church. 

Installed  December  4,  1850;  Died  November  28,  1868. 
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February  12,  1870,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Cassius  M. 
Terry  of  New  York  City,  to  become  pastor  of  the  church. 
This  call  was  accepted  February  16,  1870,  and  he  commenced 
his  labors  in  June  ;  but  his  installation  did  not  take  place  until 
November  3,  1871.  Among  the  ministers  invited  to  assist  in 
the  ordination  we  find  the  names  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Newman,  Rev. 
H.  M.  Storrs,  Rev." A.  H.  Quint,  Rev.  M.  Burnham,  Rev.  W. 
B.  Hammond,  and  Rev.  W.  Clark.  He  commenced  his  labors 
under  very  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry  he  gained  possession  of  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, which  excellent  state  of  feeling  remained  throughout  his 
pastorate.  He  found  the  church  unencumbered  by  debt,  and 
such  was  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  society  that  his  salary 
was  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  the  rent 
of  the  parsonage.  During  the  fall  of  1871  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  his  church  was  grieved  but  not  surprised,  when, 
February  25,  1872,  he  wrote  a  letter  asking  his  dismissal.  He 
wrote,  "  The  Atlantic  and  its  vapors,  mists,  and  east  winds  are 
too  much  for  me.  To  remain  another  winter  and  continue  to 
preach,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  would  be  suicide."  He 
had  been  very  loth  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  felt  that 
he  had  allowed  his  feelings  and  wishes  to  warp  his  judgment 
in  this  respect  too  long.  The  state  of  his  health  seemed  to 
require  a  residence  far  removed  from  the  salt  water.  The 
council  called  for  the  purpose  of  his  dismissal,  presented  tes- 
timonials of  their  appreciation  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  had  won  the  respect  and  love  of  his  church  and 
congregation.  His  resignation  was  accepted  March  1,  1872. 
During  his  connection  with  the  church,  he  had  received  forty 
persons  to  membership,  which  is  the  highest  percentage,  per 
annum,  received  by  any  pastor  during  the  history  of  the  church. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  but  change  of 
climate  failed  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  disease  sown  by  the 
east  winds,  and  he  died  of  consumption  August  18,  1881.  His 
memory  is  cherished  with  the  utmost  respect  and  affection  by 
this  people. 

F 
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After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Terry  in  March,  the  church 
was  supplied  until  October  very  acceptably  by  Rev.  Dr.  L. 
T.  Townsend  of  Boston. 

At  a  meeting  held  October  21,  1872,  it  was  voted  to 
extend  a  call  to  Rev.  Matthew  C.  Julien  of  New  York,  with 
a  salary  of  $3500.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  installation  took 
place  December  11,  1872. 

The  exercises  were  interesting  and  impressive,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  them  may  be  of  interest  to  many  present.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  following: 


Rev.  E.  N.  Hidden. 


Voluntary, 

Invocation,  -> 

Reading  the  Scriptures,    J 

Singing,     Hymn   1017,  Sabbath  Hymn   Book. 

Sermon,  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.  D. 

Ordaining  Prayer,  Rev.  I.  C.  Thatcher. 

Singing,     Hymn   1023. 

Charge  to  the  Pastor,  Rev.  T.  C.  Jerome. 

Address  to  the  People,  Rev.  Edwin  Leonard. 

Singing,      Hymn   1064. 

Benediction,  by  the  Pastor. 

Mr.  Julien  found  the  church  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $2700. 
This  he  immediately  took  measures  to  liquidate.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  the  church  and  society,  and  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  was  raised  at  once.  Since  that 
time  no  debt  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year,  estimates  deemed  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  have  been  made,  and  the  rec- 
ords  show  that  in  no  case  have  they  been  exceeded. 

His  next  effort  was  to  reorganize  the  Bible  school  on  a  new 
basis.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful,  as  is  abundantly 
proven  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  school  to-day.  It 
has  an  average  attendance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  pupils, 
and  were  our  accommodations  suitable  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  membership  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  in  the  church 
edifice  during  the    summer  and  fall  of  1879.     The  organ  was 
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taken  from  the  rear  gallery  and  placed  in  front  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  interior  of  the  church  was  tastefully  frescoed 
and  refurnished.  It  was  rededicated  Dec.  n,  1879,  with  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  exercises.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Duryea,  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church. 
Boston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Heath,  of  New  Bedford.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  the  N.  B.  Choral  Association. 

Since  1872,  the  Trinitarian  church  has  raised  the  following 
sums  for  charities : 

1872, $68447 

1873, 588.29 

1874, 1,001.55 

1875, 1,128.76 

1876, 936.25 

1877, 1,312.71 

1878, 1,57291 

1879, 1,373-55 

1880, 1,681.51 

Amount,    310,280.00 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  certain  legacies  that  have 
been  bestowed  by  members  of  the  church  now  deceased.  The 
silver  communion  service  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Gibbs.  It  consists  of  a  tankard,  two  plates  and  four  cups. 
Mr.  Ivory  H.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  donated  in  his  will  $500  to  the  Bible 
school. 

The  deacons  who  have  served  since  the  organization  of  the 
church,  including  those  previously  mentioned,  are  as  follows: 

JOSHUA  BARKER.  ALLEN  CROWELL. 
SIMEON  BAILEY.                           -        WILLIAM  G.  EDWARDS. 

FREDERICK  READ.  EZRA  B.  CHASE. 

CHARLES  COGGESHALL.  EBEN  NYE. 

REUBEN  NYE.  ISAAC  C.  SHERMAN. 

GILBERT  RICHMOND.  WILLIAM  O.  WOODMAN. 

JOSEPH  GOODSPEED.  FRED.  A.  WASHBURN. 

AUGUSTUS  P.  HAMLIN.  ISAAC  N.  BARROWS. 

It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  address  to  tell  the  full  story 
of  self-sacrifice  and  faithfulness  by  which  this  church  has  been 
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brought  to  its  present  prosperity.  Yet  among  those  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  church  not  only 
for  their  loyalty  but  also  for  the  public  value  of  the  service 
they  rendered,  some  of  whom  have  been  already  referred  to, 
may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gibbs, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Kendrick,  Pensa  Barker,  Clarissa  Barker,  Eliza 
Tobey,  Dr.  Alexander  Read,  John  A.  Kasson,  Jonathan  Fus- 
sell,  Marsena  Washburn,  Caroline  Tobey,  Isaac  D.  Hall,  Dea. 
Joshua  Barker,  Dea.  Simeon  Bailey,  and  Dea.  and  Mrs.  Reu- 
ben Nye. 

Mr.  Julien  has  now  been  pastor  of  this  church  nine  years. 
During  this  time  forty-nine  new  members  have  been  received. 
He  labors  with  this  people  with  great  faithfulness  and  accept- 
ance, and  fearlessly  preaches  what  he  considers  the  truth  of 
God.  The  perfect  harmony  which  to-day  prevails  throughout 
this  church  and  society,  is  largely  due  to  his  influence. 

One  by  one  familiar  faces  have  been  missed  by  us  from 
their  accustomed  places,  and  as  the  years  go  by,  one  by  one 
will  our  seats  become  vacant,  so  rapidly  sweeps  on  the  stream 
of  mortal  life.  When  the  centennial  of  our  church  arrives,  only 
a  few  who  are  here  to-night  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  festivities 
of  that  occasion  ;  but  may  our  pastor,  then  enjoying  a  hale 
and  happy  old  age,  be  present  to  participate  in  its  exercises, 
and  to  relate  to  the  new  generation  the  reminiscences  of  this 
occasion. 

ADDRESS 

BY  REV.  GEO.  L.  PRENTISS,  D.  D.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FORMERLY 

PASTOR  OF  THIS  CHURCH. 

It  is  more  than  one-and  thirty  years,  my  friends,  since  I 
bade  adieu  to  New  Bedford  ;  and  during  all  these  years  only 
twice  or  thrice  have  I  revisited  it.  I  am  almost  as  much  a 
stranger  here  as  if  I  had  never  known  the  place.  A  large 
majority  of  my  old  flock  and  of  my  old  friends  have  passed 
away  from  earth.      My  eye  has  been  glancing  around  this  au- 
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dience  in  search  of  once  familiar  faces,  but  only  one  here  and 
there  could  it  recognize  ;  and  upon  each  of  these  what  a  his- 
tory has  supervened  since  I  last  saw  them  !  Yet,  stranger 
though  I  am,  I  feel  to-night  very  much  as  if  I  had  come  back 
to  my  early  home.  New  Bedford,  indeed,  zvas  the  early  home 
of  my  pastoral  and  my  married  life.  Here,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1845,  I  was  ordained  and  installed  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.  Here,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  first  kept  house.  Here 
two  of  my  children  were  born.  Here  some  of  the  most 
precious  and  enduring  friendships  of  my  life  were  formed.  In 
this  beautiful  city  by  the  sea  I  spent  five  and  a  half  happy 
years.  Few  spots  on  earth  are  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
tender  associations. 

As  I  have  been  sitting  here  to-night  and  looking  in  your 
faces,  the  gates  —  the  mystic  gates — of  the  past  seemed  to 
fly  wide  open,  and  a  host  of  bright  and  hallowed  memories 
came  pressing  through.  I  recall,  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
my  first  arrival  in  the  town  to  preach  in  this  pulpit.  It  was 
in  December,  1844.  I  remember  all  the  circumstances:  who 
met  me  at  the  cars,  who  met  me  at  the  old  Mansion  House 
where  I  stopped.  I  recall  no  less  vividly  the  day  of  my  ordi- 
nation ;  the  meeting  of  the  council,  the  public  exercises,  and 
various  little  incidents  that  served  to  mark  the  occasion  with 
a  white  stone.  What  a  beautiful  relation  is  that  between  a 
youthful  pastor  and  his  flock  !  In  my  own  case  it  had  a  sort 
of  ideal  charm.  I  had  almost  resolved  that  I  would  not  like 
New  Bedford,  for  my  heart  was  set  upon  settling  near  Ply- 
mouth Rock;  and  so,  too,  was  another  heart  that  beat  in 
unison  with  mine.  But  from  the  first  my  reception  was  so 
warm-hearted,  and  I  may  say  enthusiastic,  that  nothing  could 
stand  against  it.  As  I  remember  those  eventful  days  that 
were  to  form  such  a  turning  point  in  my  life,  I  repeat  to  my- 
self the  lines  of  Cowper: 

"  Mysterious  are  His  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  the  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more. 
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It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  affections, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connexions." 

When  I  came  to  New  Bedford,  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  the 
place  was  known  far  and  wide  for  its  extraordinary  business 
energy,  its  immense  whaling  interests,  its  wealth,  its  philan- 
thropy, its  eminent  professional  men,  and  its  fine  social  qual- 
ities. The  Quaker  element,  which  so  largely  prevailed,  im- 
parted a  charming  simplicity  to  the  daily  intercourse  of  life. 
The  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  very  strong,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  intellectual  activity.  Here  I  first  heard  some  of 
the  famous  lecturers  of  that  day,  —  such  men  as  Theodore 
Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  President  Hopkins,  Prof.  Agassiz, 
and  Horace  Mann.  The  various  religious  denominations  were 
well  represented,  and  with  all  the  ministers  my  relations  were 
cordial  and  fraternal.  One  of  them  was  among  the  most 
gifted  men  of  his  day.  The  next  year,  to  my  lasting  sorrow, 
he  was  called  to  Boston,  and  ten  years  later  to  a  better  world. 
My  impression  of  his  rare  culture  and  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
his  character  is  still  fresh  and  strong.  One  is  not  often  priv- 
ileged to  meet  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  Christian  manhood 
as  Ephraim  Peabody. 

I  can  never  go  back  to  my  New  Bedford  days  without  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  many  social  kindnesses  outside  of 
my  own  parish,  which  added  so  much  to  their  enjoyment.  I 
should  like  to  mention  many  names ;  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  one  —  that  of  the  Arnold  family.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  my  coming  until  that  of  my  leaving,  their  friendship 
for  me  and  mine  was  most  persistent.  It  expressed  itself  in 
varied  forms  of  gracious  and  considerate  attention.  It  was 
almost  as  if  I  had  been  their  pastor. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  my  own  flock,  the  South  Trin- 
itarian Society?  It  would  require  hours  to  say  all  that  is  in 
my  thoughts  and  in  my  heart.  During  the  five  and  a  half 
years  of  my  pastorate  never  a  jar  troubled  the  harmony  be- 
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tween  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  most  attached  to 
me  or  I  to  them  ;  I  only  know  that  our  mutual  attachment 
was  deep  and  very  tender.  I  loved  them  all ;  but  some  of 
them  I  loved  with  a  special  affection.  How  could  I  help  it? 
At  my  coming  they  received  me  and  my  youthful  bride,  not 
as  if  they  might  be  entertaining  angels  unawares,  but  rather 
as  if  they  really  thought  they  were  entertaining  angels ;  and 
they  never  found  out  their  mistake.  I  wonder  if  ever  a  young 
pastor  had  a  truer  friend  than  1  had  in  Capt.  Robert  Gibbs ; 
or  if  ever  a  young  pastor's  wife  had  a  more  loving,  motherly 
friend  than  mine  had  in  Mrs.  Gibbs?  And  these  dear  friends, 
long  since  at  rest  in  God,  were  but  two  of  a  whole  circle  whose 
loving-kindness,  like  that  of  the  Lord  himself,  was  new  every 
morning  and  fresh  every  evening.  Were  I  to  mention  all  their 
names,  how  many  tender  memories  should  I  excite  in  the 
bosoms  of  not  a  few  in  this  assembly  !  I  will  gratify  myself 
by  alluding  to  one  of  them,  who  only  a  few  days  since  passed 
suddenly  from  the  church  on  earth  to  the  church  in  glory. 
When  I  say  she  was  my  beau  ideal  of  a  maiden  sister  and 
maiden  aunt,  many  of  you  will  know  at  once  of  whom  I  speak. 
A  year  ago  last  summer  I  visited  her  in  her  home  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.  I  perceived  that  she  was  growing  old  ;  and  yet 
one  could  hardly  apply  to  her  such  a  term,  she  seemed  always 
so  young  in  spirit.  She  had  only  grown  old  in  grace  and  in 
loveliness  of  Christian  character.  Since  her  death  one  picture 
often  comes  before  me.  I  see  her  at  the  dead  of  night  carry- 
ing in  her  arms,  hour  after  hour,  my  sick  and,  as  we  thought, 
dying  Eddy.  That  was  the  way  in  which  she  and  many  others 
showed  their  love  for  us.* 

How  it  is  now  I  cannot  tell;  but  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
this  congregation,  though  not  large  in  numbers,  was  rich  in 
individual  character.  What  large-hearted,  splendid  men,  for 
example,  were  found  among  the  old  whaling  captains  of  New 
Bedford  !  I  had  several  of  them  in  my  flock  and  among  my 
most  cherished  friends.     They  were  men  sui  generis;  I  never 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Miss  Deborah  Sturtevant,  of  Rochester. 
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met  their  like  elsewhere.  Passing  most  of  their  days  out  on 
the  great  wide  sea,  they  seemed  to  forget  the  little  narrow  views 
and  local  prejudices  that  are  so  apt  to  cling  to  us  landsmen. 
They  were  frank,  open-handed,  whole-souled,  full  of  Yankee 
push  and  pluck.  What  long  and  delightful  yarns  some  of 
them  used  to  spin  out  of  their  strange  experiences  far  off  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  among  the  tumbling  icebergs  of  the 
North  !  What  wonderful  descriptions  they  would  give  of  the 
chase  and  capture  and  convulsive  dying  struggles  of  one  of 
those  poor  whales  they  went  round  the  world  after !  One  of 
them  in  particular,  a  most  genial  man,  to  whom  I  was  warmly 
attached  —  the  father  of  my  dear  friend  Dr.  McKenzie  —  was 
a  master  in  this  sort  of  narrative,  as  all  who  ever  heard  him 
talk  or  lecture  on  the  subject  will  remember. 

Did  time  permit,  I  would  gladly  speak  of  my  old  flock  in 
detail,  for  my  recollections  of  them  are  very  distinct  as  well 
as  pleasant.  How  much  reason  I  have  to  cherish  the  names 
of  good  old  Dr.  Read  and  Dr.  Mayhew,  my  devoted  family 
physicians,  and  two  of  the  worthiest  of  Christian  men.  I  was 
highly  favored  in  the  deacons  of  the  church.  In  New  Eng- 
land fiction  a  deacon,  as  you  know,  is  not  always  presented  in 
an  ideal  form.  Sometimes  he  is  painted  in  very  unattractive 
colors;  and  I  think  I  have  heard  of  deacons  who  might  have 
sat  for  that  unattractive  picture.  But  they  were  not  my  dea- 
cons, I  am  very  sure.  Deacon  Barker  was  the  revered  patri- 
arch of  the  flock.  I  used  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best 
institutions  of  New  Bedford.  What  a  good  and  lovable  old 
man  he  was  !  Reading  over,  the  other  day,  a  letter  written  by 
my  wife  to  a  friend  soon  after  we  came  here,  I  found  a  pleas- 
ant allusion  to  him.  Every  week  he  would  pray  specially  for 
her,  and  then  bringing  me  in  ask  the  Lord  to  make  us  "  mu- 
tual comforts  and  enjoyments  of  each  other";  "which," 
added  my  wife,  "  makes  us  laugh  a  little  in  our  sleeve,  even 
while  we  say  amen  in  our  hearts."  Deacon  Bailey,  too,  was  a 
truly  excellent  man,  and  gave  me  no   little   aid   and   comfort. 
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The  youngest  of  my  deacons*  I  rejoice  to  see  here  to-night, 
and  to  assure  him  of  my  unaltered  friendship.  Besides  these 
three  there  was  a  fourth,  who  if  not  a  deacon  in  name  was  one 
in  spirit  and  devotion.  What  simple-hearted,  fervent  petitions 
and  thanksgivings  he  used  to  offer  up  at  the  weekly  meeting ! 
He  always  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  was  something  of  a  Meth- 
odist both  in  his  ways  and  in  his  theology.  But  the  best  Cal- 
vinist  in  the  world  was  not  a  better  man  than  dear  Brother 
Washburn.  I  was  highly  favored,  too,  in  the  attachment  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  other  members  of  the  society,  male  and 
female,  old  and  young  and  middle-aged,  whose  names  I  still 
recall  with  sincere  pleasure.  In  the  Sunday-school,  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  and  in  other  ways,  they  cheered  and  helped 
me  in  my  work. 

During  my  pastorate  in  New  Bedford  I  was  often  pained 
and  depressed  by  the  feeling — perhaps  it  was  sometimes  a 
morbid  feeling  —  that  my  labors  were  fraught  with  little  sav- 
ing benefit  to  the  souls  intrusted  to  my  charge.  But  if  I  often 
doubted  whether  I  was  doing  good,  I  never  for  an  instant 
doubted,  through  all  those  years,  that  I  was  receiving  good. 
Sharp  trials  and  afflictions  came  upon  many  of  my  people. 
I  had  hardly  been  installed  before  I  was  called  to  visit  sick 
rooms,  to  stand  by  open  graves,  and  to  try  to  comfort  the 
mourners.  I  thus  early  began  to  realize,  as  I  had  never  done 
before,  and  as  few  can  realize  like  a  Christian  pastor,  what  an 
anxious,  uncertain,  sorrow-stricken  world  we  live  in.  But  it 
was  a  most  precious  discipline,  and  I  bless  God  for  it  even  to 
this  day.  It  helped  to  prepare  me  for  sharp  trials  and  afflic- 
tions in  my  own  domestic  circle;  it  helped  me  to  see  clearly 
what  I  have  often  impressed  upon  the  young  students  of  di- 
vinity under  my  care,  that  pastor  and  preacher  must  go  to- 
gether. The  most  eloquent  sermons  will  lose  half  their  power 
if  they  are  not  at  once  inspired  and  reinforced  by  the  loving, 
Christ-like  sympathy  and  devotion  of  the  good  shepherd,  who 
goes  out  among  his  flock  and  carries  the  lambs   in  his  arms. 

*  Mr.  Reuben  Nye,  of  Fairhaven. 
G 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  my  early 
pastoral  experience  in  two  cases.  One  was  that  of  a  young 
wife  and  mother  whose  sick  room  I  began  to  visit  soon  after  I 
came  here,  and  which  I  continued  to  visit  for  the  space  of  two 
years.  As  I  beheld  her  sweet  patience  under  suffering,  and 
her  fearless  confidence  in  the  presence  of  death,  there  came 
to  me  almost  a  new  sense  of  what  Christ's  gospel  is  amidst 
the  wreck  of  earthly  hopes.*  The  other  case  was  that  of  an 
aged  saint,  who  might  have  said  with  the  Psalmist,  "All  thy 
waves  and  thy  billows  have  gone  over  me."  She  was  over- 
whelmed with  trouble  after  trouble.  Her  husband  died ;  a 
lovely  daughter  just  blooming  into  womanhood  was  then 
taken  ;  her  youngest  son,  an  affectionate  boy,  fell  a  prey  to 
lingering  disease,  and  another  son  was  lost  at  sea.  Yet  her 
cheerful  trust  in  God  never  faltered ;  it  seemed  rather  to  gain 
new  strength  and  beauty  at  every  new  bereavement.  How 
often  in  later  years,  when  the  billows  of  trouble  were  going 
over  my  own  head,  the  example  of  her  victorious  faith  has 
brought  aid  and  comfort  to  my  own  !  f 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  a  few  words  of  the  only  two 
pastors  of  this  church  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing—  my  predecessor  and  my  immediate  successor.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  generous  and  large- 
hearted,  and  an  able  preacher.  He  was  somewhat  brusque  in 
manner,  but  full  of  good  feeling  and  solid  worth.  He  left  his 
impress  very  distinctly  upon  all  the  early  history  of  this  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Craig  I  had  met  long  before  he  came  to  New  Bed- 
ford. I  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  well.  I  considered  him 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  and  one  of  the  best  preach- 
ers of  his  day.  He  was  a  scholar  in  the  noblest  sense ; 
thoughtful,  studious,  enthusiastic.  To  a  fine  imagination  and 
a  highly  cultivated  intellect  there  was  joined  in  him  a  spirit- 
ual sensibility  of  the  rarest  quality.  His  love  and  devotion  to 
his  adorable  Master  was  most  beautiful.     There  are  passages 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Mrs.  John  Hunt. 
t  The  allusion  is  to  Mrs.  Kendrick. 
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in  the  memorial  of  his  life  that  for  raciness  of  style,  for  de- 
vout sentiment  and  fresh,  vigorous  thought,  are  hardly  sur- 
passed, in  my  judgment,  by  the  best  things  in  that  religious 
classic,  The  Remains  of  Richard  Cecil.  The  story  of  his  soli- 
tary journeying  over  Europe  in  quest  of  health,  the  outbursts 
of  pious  feeling  and  hope  in  God,  jotted  down  by  his  dying 
hand  on  his  flight  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  and  the  account 
of  his  triumphant  departure  to  be  with  Christ,  as  given  by  the 
friends  who  watched  over  him  in  his  last  hours,  —  these  things 
are  full  of  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  pathos.  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  express  my  heartfelt 
esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
here  to-night.  It  gives  me  real  and  very  great  pleasure.  A 
minute  before  I  received  Mr.  Julien's  letter,  if  any  one  had 
suggested  my  coming  to  New  Bedford,  I  should  have  said, 
"  Leave  my  home,  my  lectures,  and  go  to  New  Bedford?  I 
cannot  do  it.  I  cannot  spare  the  time.  I  don't  like  to  travel 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  go."  But 
the  moment  I  received  that  letter  I  said,  "Yes,  I  shall  go,  the 
Lord  willing."  And  I  am  most  thankful  I  came.  It  is  good 
to  be  here  and  to  participate  in  your  semi-centennial  joy.  I 
congratulate  your  pastor,  I  congratulate  you,  I  congratulate 
your  friends  on  this  auspicious  evening.  We  have  heard 
enough  of  the  history  of  this  church,  during  its  first  half  cen- 
tury, to  call  forth  our  profound  gratitude.  But  what  a  won- 
derful occasion  it  would  be  if  all  the  blessings  that  have  sprung 
out  of  its  organization  —  the  blessings  to  individual  souls,  to 
entire  families,  to  New  Bedford,  to  the  whole  world — the 
blessings  belonging  both  to  time  and  eternity — could  be  set 
before  us  to-night!  They  would  help  us  better  to  understand 
what  a  fountain  of  good,  ennobling,  benignant  and  holy  influ- 
ences is  a  true  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  these 
blessings  still  bear  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an 
hundred  fold,  and  be  perpetuated  through  all  the  years  to 
come  !      So  shall  your  history  in  the  future  far  surpass  even 
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that  of  the  past    in  spiritual   prosperity  and   usefulness.     The 
Lord  be  with  you  evermore  ! 

ADDRESS 

BY    REV.    ALEX.    MCKENZIE,    D.    D.,    OF    CAMBRIDGE, 

FORMERLY   A    MEMBER    OF   THIS    CHURCH. 

I  think  that  no  one  is  more  glad  to  be  here  to-night  than  I 
am.  Yet,  but  for  certain  things  that  have  been  said,  I  should 
hardly  know  where  I  am.  If  this  is  the  Trinitarian  church  it 
is  certainly  not  the  Trinitarian  church  which  I  remember.  I 
remember  that  not  far  from  this  spot  there  was  a  tall  pulpit, 
painted  white,  with  stairs  which  went  up  on  either  side  and 
doors  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  I  seem  to  see  that  pulpit, 
but  surely  this  is  not  it.  Then,  there  was  the  organ  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church, —  the  new  organ  I  remember  it  was  — 
and  in  front  of  it  was  a  row  of  singers,  with  good  Dr.  Read 
leading  them,  his  hand  rising  and  falling,  and  his  head  moving 
as  he  sang.  There  were,  too,  certain  long  lines  of  black  pipe, 
with  a  tin  vessel  of  some  kind  placed  here  and  there  for  mys- 
terious reasons.  In  the  corners  yonder  were  two  stoves,  where 
the  boys  were  wont  to  gather.  Then  there  was  a  broad  aisle 
leading  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit,  and  men  who  are  not 
here  to-night,  except  as  they  abide  in  our  memories,  occupied 
the  pews.  If  I  should  call  the  roll  some  of  you  would  re- 
member the  names;  There  were  Robert  Gibbs,  George  Ran- 
dall, Timothy  G.  Coffin,  Ward  M.  Parker,  Francis  L.  Alden, 
Alfred  Gibbs  and  Alexander  Gibbs,  and  others.  Where  are 
they?  I  remember  Deacon  Barker  and  Deacon  Bailey,  and 
in  the  Sunday  school  I  remember  my  old  superintendent,  and 
my  teachers.  I  recall  one  teacher  who,  when  a  pupil's  eyes 
wandered  would  say,  "  George,  where  are  a  fool's  eyes?"  The 
answer  was  to  be  from  the  book  of  Proverbs.  "  The  eyes  of 
a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Yet  the  ends  of  the  earth 
could  hardly  have  been  within  that  commodious  and  cheerful 
room.     Perhaps  you  use  the  room  now,  but  I  hope  you  have 
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locked  it  up.  It  would  be  a  good  way  to  signalize  this  anni- 
versary to  drop  into  the  treasury  enough  money  to  build  a 
chapel  which  shall  be  worthy  the  church.  And  when  you 
open  it,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  part  in  the  exercises  of 
dedication.  Here,  in  this  church,  I  used  to  play  the  organ, — 
Mr.  Thorup  and  I,  he  played  at  the  front  and  I  played  at  the 
end.  But  the  organ  is  gone,  Mr.  Thorup  is  gone,  the  singers 
are  gone. 

This  hour  revives  holy  associations.  Here  I  was  baptized 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  led  into  the  Christian  life  by  the  honored 
and  beloved  man  who  has  just  spoken.  I  was  ushered  into 
the  ministry  largely  through  the  influence  of  himself  and  his 
successor,  and  the  world  has  no  better,  purer,  nobler  men 
than  Wheelock  Craig ;  a  man  who  walked  with  God ;  whose 
pastime  as  he  passed  along  these  streets  was  to  commit  to 
memory  the  words  of  Scripture.  These  were  the  men  from 
whom  came  those  blessed  influences  that  helped  me  in  my 
early  life  and  sent  me  forth  into  the  ministry.  I  hardly  like 
to  say  it,  but  one  of  the  things  which  seem  to  make  it  scarcely 
worth  while  to  learn  anything,  is,  that  so  few  who  knew  the 
boy  lived  to  know  anything  of  the  man.  It  has  been  a  pain 
to  me  that  through  these  years  of  absence  there  has  been  so 
little  to  bring  me  back.  I  thought  I  was  forgotten.  Not 
till  Mr.  Heath  asked  me  recently  to  stand  in  his  pulpit  did  I 
feel  I  had  kept  a  place  here.  The  last  time  I  was  in  this 
church  it  was  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Wheelock  Craig. 

As  I  think  of  the  men  of  this  church  they  seem  to  stand 
out  with  a  remarkable  individuality.  The  admirable  histori- 
cal address  to  which  we  have  listened  has  given  many  of  their 
names  and  paid  a  tribute  to  their  character  and  work.  It  did 
not  say  too  much  in  their  praise.  We  have  no  time  for  com- 
pliment to-night,  but  we  feel  the  permanence  of  their  lives. 
They  gave  their  money  and  their  toil  to  the  church.  They 
did  more  and  better.     They  gave  themselves. 
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"  When  all  have  done  their  utmost,  surely  he 
Hath  given  the  best  who  gives  a  character 
Erect  and  constant,  which  nor  any  shock 
Of  loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful  sea 
Of  flowing  or  of  ebbing  fates,  can  stir 
From  its  deep  bases  in  the  living  rock 
Of  ancient  manhood's  sweet  security." 

These  men,  founders  and  supporters  of  this  church,  gave 
their  own  character  to  it.  They  were  self-governed  in  the 
state,  and  rejoiced  in  this  liberty.  They  extended  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  church.  They  believed,  and  made  their  belief  a 
reality,  that  men  who  were  competent  to  vote  for  governors 
and  presidents  could  be  trusted  to  elect  deacons  and  ministers 
for  a  church  founded  in  love,  with  a  common  hope  and  a  com- 
mon work. 

What  a  work  that  has  been  !  Fifty  years  the  record  says. 
The  age  of  this  church  is  to  be  reckoned  in  centuries.  The 
branch  shares  the  age  of  the  tree  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This 
church  is  a  part  of  the  church  which  the  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles founded.  It  reaches  back  through  all  time  to  the  great 
thought  of  our  redemption  through  Christ  the  Saviour.  How 
many  this  church  has  called  and  saved ;  bringing  them  in 
childhood,  bringing  them  in  manhood,  (as  my  father  was 
brought,)  setting  them  in  the  path  that  leads  upward,  so  that 
as  they  walk  these  streets  and  come  to  this  sanctuary  the 
record  of  their  lives  may  be  written  in  two  words,  "  stepping 
heavenward."  Then  think  of  the  lesser  benefits.  The  streets 
are  safer,  the  homes  are  pleasanter,  property  is  more  secure, 
the  schools  are  better  because  of  this  church.  Dr.  Guthrie  in 
his  early  ministry  called  on  an  old  lady  who  listened  to  him 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  going  said,  "The 
other  minister  used  to  come  and  see  me,  and  he  made  a  bonny 
prayer  like  yours,  and  when  he  went  away  he  always  gave  me 
a  shilling."  Ministers  and  churches  are  always  doing  so. 
We  must  count  up  the  little  things;  the  little  pleasures;  the 
smaller  benefits  and  the  lesser  successes. 

You  have   recently   read  the   testimony   of  a   man  who  has 
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not  been  especially  friendly  to  the  church  in  the  past,  who 
now  says  that  infidelity  and  unbelief  have  not  grown,  that  it 
is  the  church  which   has  grown.     Yes,  the  church  stands  and 


grows. 


"  I  have  seen  a  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart  a  cataract ;    firm  stood  the  pine, 
The  cataract  moved  the  shadow." 

The  church  stands  the  same.  It  stands  in  the  old  truth 
which  Christ  is;  which  Paul  preached;  which  James  Austin 
Roberts  preached  and  those  who  followed  him ;  the  truth  that 
shall  abide  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  vanish  away. 

The  men  we  honor  to-night  were  wise  when  they  came  into 
this  church.  Men  are  always  wise  when  they  come  out  of 
their  isolation  to  connect  themselves  with  something  that  will 
last.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  man  who  ever  under- 
took to  go  to  heaven  alone  who  did  not  freeze  by  the  way. 
A  man  has  no  right  to  try  to  go  to  heaven  alone.  He  almost 
deserves  to  fail  when  he  tries  to  go  alone  and  help  nobody. 
To  come  into  the  church  is  putting  a  life  that  would  be  for- 
gotten into  an  organization  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  Take 
Joshua  Barker,  or  Simeon  Bailey,  or  Robert  Gibbs,  and  shut 
him  within  his  house,  or  within  his  life,  and  what  would  he 
have  amounted  to?  Separate,  these  men  would  have  been 
forgotten ;  together,  they  are  remembered  gratefully.  Put 
together  Deacon  Barker  and  Deacon  Bailey,  and  then  put 
Robert  Gibbs  and  Reuben  Nye,  and  the  others  with  them,  and 
what  each  one  does  lives  forever.  This  was  their  wisdom.  If 
you  have  a  torch  and  want  to  give  light,  you  will  find  another 
who  has  a  torch  and  stand  by  him.  If  you  have  a  dollar,  put 
it  into  the  church  treasury  and  it  becomes  two  dollars,  or  ten. 
If  you  have  anything  you  have  learned,  bring  it  and  put  it 
with  what  others  have  learned.  These  men,  seeking  only  to 
do  good,  have  won  our  plaudits  and  our  affection,  because 
they  stood  together,  not  apart.  It  is  what  they  were  in  the 
church  which  we  remember.  A  man  will  multiply  his  happi- 
ness, his  benevolence,  everything,  by  coming  into  the  church 
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of  Christ.  Herein  is  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  men  we 
honor  to-night.  We  stand  with  them  all  behind  us.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  I  think  it  was,  once  said  to  some  of  his 
soldiers,  "  Hold  your  own,  for  there  is  nothing  behind  you." 
We  will  hold  our  own  because  there  is  something  behind  us, — 
the  lives  of  these  men.  The  Deacons  of  to-day  should  imag- 
ine Deacon  Barker  looking  over  their  shoulders  to  see  how 
they  fulfil  their  duties.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  should  see  the  old  superintendents  walking  by  his  side. 
So  the  past  joins  the  present  and  the  present  grows  into  the 
future. 

My  dear  friends,  most  heartily,  most  affectionately,  do  I 
wish  all  prosperity  to  this  church  of  my  childhood  and  boy- 
hood, at  whose  altar  I  confessed  Christ.  May  God  give  to 
this  church  the  blessing  of  His  presence  and  of  His  grace. 
And  to  you  who  are  not  of  it,  let  me  say,  come  to  it;  live  in 
it.  Get  good  and  do  good  in  company.  That  old  verse  out 
of  the  Canticles  returns  to  me  to-night,  and  to  any  weary  one 
who  longs  for  rest,  to  any  lonely  one  who  would  have  society, 
to  any  weak  one  who  would  have  strength,  let  me  repeat  it: 
If  you  would  find  him  whom  your  soul  needs,  "  Go  thy  way 
forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  feed  thy  kids  beside 
the  shepherds'  tents." 


CASSIUS  MARCELLUS  TERRY, 

Fourth    Pastor  of  the    Church. 


Installed  November  3,  1871;  Dismissed  March  1,  1872. 
Died  August  is.  1881. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  16. 


REUNION    SUPPER, 


IN     WAITE'S     HALL. 


Besides  the  members  of  the  church  and  society,  there  were 
seated  at  the  tables  many  former  members,  the  ministers  of 
the  city,  the  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Conference,  and 
many  other  invited  guests.  After  grace  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter, 
the  supper  was  served.  During  the  progress  of  the  meal, 
musical  selections  were  given  by  Thomas'  orchestra.  After 
the  repast,  the  company  retaining  their  seats  at  the  tables,  the 
pastor,  Rev.  M.  C.  Julien,  arose  and  welcomed  the  guests  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  as  follows: 

"  To  all  our  guests  assembled  here  to  night,  we  give  a 
hearty  welcome.  For  we  realize  that  below  the  superficial 
differences  there  is  a  vital  union  among  all  the  churches  rep- 
resented here  —  a  union  in  the  one  great  glorious  work  of 
lifting  the  world  nearer  to  God.  During  these  days  of  rejoic- 
ing I  have  been  asking  myself  what  it  was  that  has  given  the 
peculiar  charm  to  our  semi-centennial  exercises.  While  to 
many  there  has  come  the  pleasure  of  renewing  past  associa- 
tions, to  those  of  my  own  age  much  of  that  fascination  is  lost. 
Yet  the  young  people  of  this  generation  no  less  than  the 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  memories  have  filled  these  days 
with  the  loved  faces  of  the  past,  have  felt  the  attraction  of 
this  church  celebration.  I  have  been  analyzing  this  feeling 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  charm  is  found  not  alone  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  good  men  and  women  of  this  church,  nor 
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of  the  facts  in  its  past  history;  but  more  than  all  in  our 
recognition  of  that  inner  element  of  Christian  union  that  for 
fifty  years  has  held  together  this  organization —  the  real  spir- 
itual tie  that  unites  all  churches,  that  binds  together  all  who 
love  God  and  man.  Then  to-night,  we  offer  this  broad  plat- 
form to  our  guests  from  so  many  different  denominations,  from 
which  to  express  whatever  thoughts  may  be  in  their  hearts. 
With  this  single  sentiment  —  that  we  are  one  in  our  aim,  one 
in  our  work,  one  in  our  ambition  and  we  hope  one  in  our  des- 
tiny—  let  me  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  this  church,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you." 

A  musical  selection  was  rendered  by  the  orchestra,  after 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Julien  read  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
John  A.  Kasson  : 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  14,  1881. 
Dear  Mr,  Kingman  : 

I  have  your  kind  note  of  the  7th  inst.,  which  found  me  at  Washington.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  remembered  by  my  friends  of  the  Trinitarian  Church  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  would  gratify  me  very  much  to  be  with 
you  and  look  once  more  upon  the  Sunday-school  from  which  I  have  been  so  long 
separated.  There  is  no  work  in  the  course  of  my  life  upon  which  I  look  back 
with  such  unqualified  satisfaction  as  upon  the  twenty  years  during  which,  as  a 
teacher,  I  looked  into  the  bright  faces  of  youth,  and  sought  to  help  them  in  the 
study  of  the  sacred  word.  I  should  be  glad  to  witness  the  growth  of  the  school, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  for  me  to  leave 
Washington,  and  I  can  only  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  hearty  sympathy, 
and  of  my  regret  that  I  cannot  express  it  personally. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  A.  KASSON. 

Mr.  Julien  then  said  that  it  would  be  fitting,  perhaps,  to  hear 
first  from  the  mother  church,  and  in  response  Rev.  A.  H. 
Heath  of  the  North  Congregational  church  arose  and  said  : 

"  I  hardly  know  who  is  meant.  I  looked  at  Bro.  Potter,  and 
Bro.  Potter  looked  at  me,  and  then  some  one  whispered  that 
Bro.  Bushnell  represented  the  mother  church.  But  the  chair- 
man persistently  looks  at  me  and  I  suppose  he  means  me. 
Although  taken  a  good  deal  by  surprise  I. am  yet  very  happy 
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to  represent  the  mother  church  here  tonight.  Certainly,  the 
mother  church  has  reason  to  feel  a  little  proud  tonight  of  her 
child.  I  only  wish  I  was  a  little  larger,  a  little  more  dignified, 
a  little  more  venerable  looking  that  I  might  make  you  feel 
my  fatherly  character.  I  have  entered  very  heartily  and  I  do 
tonight  into  your  feelings  on  this  semi-centennial  occasion.  I 
rejoice  with  you ;  I  have  rejoiced  in  these  observances  as 
much  as  though  they  had  been  of  my  own  church,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  all  on  the  auspicious  circumstances  which  sur- 
round you.  I  am  sure  you  will  tonight  be  quickened  by  all 
that  lies  behind  you,  that  you  will  feel  strengthened  by  your 
present  circumstances  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  two  of  the  pastors  of  the  Trinitarian 
church.  One  was  that  noble  man  to  whom  Dr.  Prentiss  paid 
such  a  glowing  tribute  last  night.  I  have  read  every  scrap  of 
his  writing  I  could  find,  and  I  have  said  that  a  Christian  church 
that  has  had  even  for  a  brief  term  of  years  such  a  minister 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful,  true,  progressive  church.  He  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  man.  I  have  learned  to  love  him  through 
his  writings.  Those  who  personally  knew  him  must  ever  and 
tenderly  love  his  memory.  The  other  minister  in  whom  I 
have  been  deeply  interested  is  your  present  pastor.  He 
greeted  me  when  I  first  came  here.  He  gave  me  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  in  my  pulpit,  and  previously  in  my  own 
home.  Through  the  first  trying  months  of  my  pastorate  he 
was  a  brother  to  me  in  every  respect.  He  gave  me  compan- 
ionship when  I  was  very  poor  in  companionship,  and  human 
sympathy  when  I  felt  I  had  but  little.  And  we  have  worked 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  I  have  become  more  and 
more  interested  in  him  till  I  have  come  to  love  him  as  a 
brother  in  Christ.  And  I  feel  like  saying  it  here,  though  it 
may  not  be  the  proper  place.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  Bro.  Julien.  He  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
He  has  been  a  very  thoughtless  boy  but  I  have  laid  it  all, — 
all  his  vagaries  in  doctrine  and  practice, —  to  his  youthfulness, 
and  I  have  hoped  and  have  said  to  him  that  he  would  outgrow 
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it  all.  Yes,  he  has  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  I  don't  know 
but  he  has  plagued  me  almost  as  much  as  Bro.  Potter  has. 
Do  what  I  might  and  do  it  never  so  kindly  I  never  have  been 
able  to  make  either  of  them  think  as  I  do.  But  they'll  out- 
grow it,  both  of  them.  I  bid  you  all  Godspeed  tonight.  I 
bid  you  Godspeed,  Bro.  Julien,  and  my  brothers  of  the  Trini- 
tarian church.  I  know  the  mother  and  daughter  in  their 
history  may  have  had  differences  of  opinion,  but  tonight  all 
are  forgotten,  and  we  will  clasp  hands,  and  starting  here  go 
forward  to  do  more  in  the  Master's  service,  I  am  sure,  because 
of  this  memorial  occasion." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Julien,  "that  that  other  bad 
boy  ought  now  to  rise  and  express  whatever  thoughts  this  oc- 
casion may  suggest  to  him.  When  I  came  to  New  Bedford  I 
felt  that  I  was  indeed  only  a  boy  ;  yet  although  I  have  been 
here  but  nine  years,  all  who  were  pastors  in  New  Bedford 
when  I  came  have  gone  away,  except  two,  of  whom  Mr.  Pot- 
ter is  one.  Therefore  I  can  fitly  call  him  the  father  among 
the  ministers  of  this  city." 

In  response,  Rev.  William  J.  Potter,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  church,  said: 

"When  I  came  into  this  room  this  evening  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing that  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  myself.  And 
although  kind  friends  have  made  me  quite  at  home  and  I 
have  seen  many  familiar  faces,  yet  as  you  have  been  speaking 
the  other  feeling  has  come  back,  so  that  I  have  some  difficulty 
of  self-recognition.  You,  sir,  have  made  me  feel  very  old,  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Heath,  has  spoken  of  me  as  a  'bad  boy,'  and 
between  the  two  I  hardly  know  what  I  am.  And  then,  what 
right  have  I  in  this  company?  A  Unitarian  of  the  Unitarians, 
heretic  of  heretics, — why  should  I  be  here,  eating  a  Trinitarian 
supper?  But  while  I  have  been  partaking  of  your  generous 
hospitality  in  the  supper,  it  has  all  seemed  very  familiar  to  me. 
The  bread,  the  chicken,  the  meat,  the  coffee, —  why,  I  find 
them  at  our  Unitarian  feasts  and  even  at  more  liberal  boards 
than  the  Unitarian.     And  so  the  thought   has  occurred  to  me 
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that,  as  all  these  different  viands  appear  at  all  our  festive 
boards,  though  there  may  be  a  little  difference  in  the  cooking, 
a  little  more  salt  in  this  viand  or  a  little  more  sugar  in  another, 
yet  when  we  come  down  to  the  substantial  elements,  —  the 
wheat,  the  meat,  the  grain  from  which  the  coffee  is  made  — 
we  find  the  essential  ingredients  in  them  all.  And  so  perhaps 
we  might  find  underneath  the  crusts  of  our  creeds,  underneath 
the  forms  in  which  we  cook  our  faiths,  the  same  grand  truths 
and  devout  aspirations  of  heart  and  soul.  And  hence  I  do 
not  feel  myself  such  a  stranger  here  among  you  as  might  at 
first  sight  seem.  For  I  do  believe  the  different  denominations 
are  coming  every  year  to  study  more  their  agreements,  their 
identities,  and  to  leave  out  of  sight  their  differences.  And  I 
hailed  the  invitation  to  be  here  tonight  as  indicative  of  this, 
and  as  a  good  omen  for  the  churches  of  our  city.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  last 
evening  of  which  I  hear  such  pleasant  reports,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  lose  that  literary  feast.  I  thank  you  for  the  greeting  you 
have  given  me.  I  know  the  invitation  was  not  given  to  me 
alone,  and  1^  thank  you  for  the  invitation  given  me  as  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  church,  which  may  be  called 
the  grandmother  church,  while  Mr.  Bushnell's  church  may 
claim  to  be  the  great  grandmother,  —  though  there  is  a  stand- 
ing dispute,  you  know,  between  his  church  and  mine,  as  to 
priority  of  origin,  on  which  I  must  not  be  understood  here  as 
conceding  anything 

"  But  that  line  of  remark  suggests  another  thought.  We 
are  all  Congregational  churches.  We  go  back  to  a  noble  an- 
cestry, to  the  old  Puritan  blood.  All  through  this  section  of 
the  State  we  can  go  back  to  the  Independents,  of  whom  Ply- 
mouth Rock  is  the  representative.  They  had  a  broader  sym- 
pathy and  toleration  than  the  Puritans  who  settled  in  and 
around  Boston,  and  something  of  that  old  liberty  has  always 
remained.  You  find  it  in  the  old  records  all  through  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  records  of  the  old  township  of  Dart- 
mouth show  remarkable  toleration  in  religious  matters.     And 
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I  believe  a  wider  toleration,  a  larger  fellowship  is  coming,  and 
this  meeting  is  an  emblem  of  that  fellowship.  Your  pastor 
has  referred  to  the  time  of  his  coming  here,  and  this  has  re- 
called to  me  the  minister  of  this  church  at  the  time  of  my 
settlement,  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago.  Wheelock  Craig 
was  then  your  minister.  I  suppose  at  that  time  you  could 
not  find  two  churches  in  the  city  farther  apart  in  doctrine  than 
the  First  Congregational  and  the  Trinitarian  ;  and  yet  the  first 
minister  who  called  upon  me  to  extend  personally  his  cordial 
greeting  was  Mr.  Craig.  And,  personally,  our  intercourse  was 
always  of  the  most  pleasant  and  cordial  kind.  A  man  of 
strong  convictions,  of  scholarly  and  refined  tastes,  of  courtly 
and  courteous  demeanor,  of  upright  life,  he  won  entirely  my 
esteem,  and  through  the  years  we  were  together  here  we  per- 
sonally had  nothing  but  the  kindest  and  most  amicable  feel- 
ings, one  toward  the  other.  And  I  felt  that  I  ought  in  this 
presence  to  bear  this  testimony  in  regard  to  him,  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  greeting  he  gave  me.  Things  have  changed  a 
good  deal  since  then.  Our  churches  are  not,  I  think,  quite  so 
far  apart  as  they  were  then,  and  I  believe,  as  the  years  go  on, 
there  will  be  a  drawing  still  nearer  together.  In  a  k\v  years, 
I  think  in  1895,  those  who  will  then  remain  as  the  people  and 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  will  hold  their  cen- 
tennial celebration.  Changes  will  come  inevitably  before  then. 
By  that  time  very  surely  my  successor  will  be  there,  and  in  the 
pews  there  will  be  changes  that  I  do  not  like  to  think  of.  But 
I  am  very  sure,  when  that  centennial  occurs,  that  you  of  the 
Trinitarian  church  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  be  invited  to 
be  represented  there,  and  a  return  will  then  be  made  for  the 
kindness  you  have  extended  to  that  society.  These  instances  of 
fellowship  between  churches  that  are  still  apart  in  their  beliefs 
are  the  signs  of  a  coming  era  when,  though  churches  may  still 
be  separated  by  certain  lines  of  thought,  (for  it  is  not  prob- 
able, even  if  it  were  desirable,  that  all  people  will  think  alike,) 
yet  these  lines  will  not  be  sectarian  lines,  will  not  be  dividing 
lines  between  the  people  of  one  community,  but  lines  of  mere 
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convenience  for  the  organization  of  work.  And  the  object  of 
that  work  will  be  the  building  up  of  morality  and  fidelity  to 
the  great  principles  of  righteousness,  brotherhood,  and  love  in 
the  community.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  still,  di- 
versities of  gifts  still ;  but  one  spirit,  one  aim,  one  fellowship 
in  the  spirit.  I  look  forward  in  vision  to  that  coming 
church  in  which  all  our  differences  shall  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  brethren  working  together 
under  the  law  of  love  for  the  fruits  of  love  in  society.  Heaven 
speed  the  day  when  this  vision  may  be  realized  !  It  belongs 
to  us  to  help  to  realize  it.  You  have  begun  in  that  work,  and 
we  of  the  other  societies  will  follow  in  the  path  you  have  indi- 
cated, and  the  vision  will  become  a  reality." 

After  the  hearty  applause  which  greeted  Mr.  Potter's  re- 
marks had  subsided,  Mr.  Julien  called  upon  Rev.  B.  S.  Batch- 
elor,  as  a  representative  of  the  Christian  denomination,  who 
said  : 

"  During  the  last  half  hour  I  have  been  tempted  to  take  my 
coat  and  hat  and  make  my  exit.  When  I  saw  the  turn  these 
exercises  were  taking,  1  looked  around  to  see  if  either  of  the 
pastors  of  churches  of  the  Christian  denomination  were  pres- 
ent. I  saw  none,  and  knowing  Bro.  Julien  so  well,  felt  sure  he 
would  call  upon  me  as  an  outside  member  of  that  denomina- 
tion lying  around  loose.  Yet  I  have  a  reason  for  being  here 
tonight.  When  my  work  as  a  pastor  in  this  city  ceased  six 
years  ago,  and  I  began  to  labor  Sundays  elsewhere,  still  re- 
siding here,  I  little  dreamed  how  completely  such  a  course 
would  isolate  me  from  the  religious  life  of  this  community. 
I  find  myself  to  be  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  and 
while  the  churches  here  are  going  on,  working  each  in  its  own 
way,  I  know  of  their  welfare  only  casually,  by  conversation  or 
through  the  newspapers.  Upon  receiving  your  invitation  to 
attend  these  services,  I  said,  '  I  will  go  ' ;  but  have  been  unable 
to  be  here  until  this  evening.  During  the  day  1  have  attend- 
ed, in  a  neighboring  town,  a  convention  of  churches  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  and  if  Mr.  Potter  had  happened  among  us 
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he  would  have  been  unable  to  tell  to  what  denomination  any 
of  the  speakers  belonged.  We  came  together  to  talk  of  things 
of  common  interest,  and  to  interchange  social  greetings. 
From  that  place  I  came  to  this,  to  learn  how  things  were 
progressing  here.  My  physical  wants  had  been  supplied  else- 
where, but  I  have  been  enjoying  the  social  spirit  of  this  occa- 
sion. With  all  my  heart  I  respond  to  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  uttered.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  of  the 
Christian  denomination  profess  to  have  no  formulated  creed  ; 
yet  if  there  is  one  article  which  we  would  emphasize,  it  is  that 
of  brotherly  unity  in  elevating  humanity,  and  so  glorifying 
God.  I  knew  Wheelock  Craig,  and  I  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  truest  and  best  of  men.  I  sorrowed  with  you  when 
news  came  of  his  decease  in  that  far  distant  land.  But  his 
benediction  has  rested  on  your  church  and  on  the  people  of 
this  community.  We  are  better  men,  better  prepared  for 
Christian  work  for  having  known  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Craig. 
My  best  wish  for  all  is  that  you,  that  I,  that  we  all  may  be  like 
him  in  his  loyalty  to  his  God  and  to  his  own  highest  and  best 
convictions.  May  you  as  a  church  go  on  and  prosper,  and 
may  your  present  pastor  be  here  to  share  with  you  your  cen- 
tennial anniversary  fifty  years  hence." 

At  this  point  in  the  exercises,  Mr.  James  C.  Briggs  read  a 
number  of  congratulatory  letters,  selected  as  representative  of 
a  large  number  received  from  former  members  of  the  church, 
and  others,  who  were  unable  to  be  present.  Among  them, 
the  following  letter  from  Rev.  Father  Kiernan,  assistant  priest 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  (Catholic)  church,  was  received  with  the 
heartiest  applause. 

St.  Lawrence  Church, 

New  Bedford,  Nov.  10th,  1SS1. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Briggs  : 

Dear  Sir, — A  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Clark,  and  kindly  inviting  him  to  the 

semi-centennial  of  the  Trinitarian  church,  was  handed  to  me.     I  think  I   interpret 

your  mind  when  I  take  it  for  granted   that  this   act  of  courtesy  was   not  intended 

any  more  for  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  than  for  any  other  who  might  be  now  filling  the  place 

which  he  formerly  held.     This  makes  me   think   I   am  justified  in  acknowledging 

your  kindness,  and  assuring  you  I  would  be  present   on    that   occasion  were   it  not 
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Present  Pastor  of  the   Church. 


Installed  December  11,  1872. 
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that  I  am  expected  to  be  present  at  devotions  in  the  French  church  in  this  city  on 
and  during  the  days  of  your  celebration. 

I  congratulate  your  church  on  its  long  life,  I  wish  it  many  years  of  success  in  the 
future,  and  I  pray  that  its  pastor  and   people    may  have    God's   choicest  blessings 
now,  and  come  to  the  happy  vision  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  hereafter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

OWEN  KIERNAN, 

Assistant  Priest,  St.  Lawrence's. 

Mr.  Julien  then  asked  if  a  representative  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  was  present,  and  Rev.  A.  McCord,  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Street  M.  E.  church,  responded  as  follows: 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  to-night,  though  I 
think  I  might  have   been    permitted   to   keep    my  seat,  in  the 
presence   of  so    man)7  who    could   speak    better.     As   I    have 
looked  around  I  have   detected  in  this  assembly  marks  of  the 
strong   individuality   of  your  pastor.       I    have   enjoyed   very 
much  his  fellowship  ;  his  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel 
have  cheered  me  when  I  was  greatly  discouraged,  and  in  my 
recent  arduous  work  for  my  society  I  found    such   encourage- 
ment from  members  of  the  Trinitarian  church  that  my  success 
is  partly  due  to  them.     Permit  me   to  express  the  thanks  of 
my  society   for   their  good  will.     We   are   neighbors,  we  are 
brothers  in  our  work,  disciples  of  one  Master;    our  eyes   are 
set  on  the  same  prize  ;  we  are  striving  to  help  men  to  a  nobler 
conception  of  life,  and  to  hasten  the  day  when   all   men   shall 
feel   they   are  children    of   one    Father,    and   when    the    uni- 
versal  brotherhood   which   Christ  came   to   form   shall  be  es- 
tablished.     It  has  given   me   much   pleasure   to    listen   to  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made.      I  sympathize  with  Bro.  Potter 
in  his  desire  that  the  various  churches,  forgetting  their  differ- 
ences,   may   take   hold    of  the    points   on   which    they  agree, 
and  lift  high  the  cross  of  Christ,  so   that  He   being  lifted   up 
may  draw  all  men    unto    Him.     He    is   the   central    figure   of 
history,  the  church  is  built  on  Him,  and  if  His  spirit  dwelleth 
in  our  hearts  we    shall    indeed   accomplish    a   great  work  not 
only  in  this  city  but  elsewhere.     We   cannot   benefit  a  person 
without  benefiting  humanity.     We    have   been   put   into    this 
I 
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life  to  help  one  another;  that  is  our  mission.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  represent  a  denomination,  but  I  feel  a  kinship  to  you. 
You  have  spoken  of  the  Puritan  blood ;  I  go  farther  back 
than  that,  and  have  the  blood  of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters 
in  my  veins.  I  think  that  is  where  you  get  some  of  your 
strength.  May  we  with  that  blood  and  the  blood  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  our  veins,  feel  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  work 
intrusted  to  us.  Because  of  my  descent,  I  feel  that  I  belong 
to  the  old  Presbyterian  stock.  For  that  reason  I  feel  at  home 
here,  for  I  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  permeates  all  our 
hearts.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  invitation  and  for  your 
hearty  good  will  towards  my  church." 

Mr.  Julien  next  called  upon  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.  u.,  of 
New  Bedford,  referring  to  the  doctor  as  the  man  who  officially 
made  a  minister  of  him  ;    and  Dr.  Dexter  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  What  has  impressed  me  very  much  in  these  services  is 
the  pleasant  suggestion  they  give  of  the  progress  of  religious 
thought  and  kindly  religious  feeling.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  look- 
back fifty  years,  with  the  aid  of  the  historical  address  and  the 
reminiscences  related,  but  not  so  easy  to  appreciate  the  prog- 
ress of  the  church.     Your  church  is  the  Trinitarian  Contrre- 

o 

gational  church.  That  was  a  strange  name  to  give  a  church  ; 
you  would  hardly  name  one  so  now.  But  about  fifty  Trinita- 
rian Congregational  churches  were  established  within  ten 
years  of  this  one.  Some  of  them  were  called  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational, or  Calvinistic  Congregational ;  but  most  of  them 
Trinitarian  Congregational.  What  did  it  mean?  Why,  there 
had  been  a  great  struggle  in  the  Congregational  churches,  and 
a  great  separation  had  taken  place  between  those  who  believed 
in  the  Trinity  and  those  who  did  not.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  ill  feeling;  and  when  we  look  back  we  see 
the  courts  crowded  with  lawsuits.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand it.  We  have  come  up  out  of  it  to  a  better  life,  and  we 
are  going  on.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  anything 
more  than  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Potter.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  I  do   most  sincerely  believe,  it   is   that  the 
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church  of  Christ  is  going  onward  and  upward  to  a  position 
where  it  shall  be  essentially  one.  I  don't  believe  the  Lord 
ever  intended  all  to  think  alike.  If  He  had  we  would  all  want 
to  live  in  the  same  house  and  have  the  same  lady  to  preside 
over  it,  which  would  cause  much  trouble.  The  Lord  never 
meant  it,  or  He  would  have  made  us  all  just  alike.  My  idea 
of  the  millenium  —  and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
in  a  millenium  —  is  that,  as  Christians,  we  shall  be  one  just  in 
about  the  same  sense  that,  as  patriots,  we  were  one  when,  to 
the  music  of  the  Union  and  under  the  old  flag,  we  went  march- 
ing South.  We  were  all  one  in  the  sense  that  we  had  one 
enemy  before  us  We  wore  different  uniforms,  and  bore  dif- 
ferent weapons.  And  that  was  the  beauty  of  it.  An  army 
isn't  worth  anything  that  is  all  artillery  or  all  infantry.  It  is 
the  due  proportion  of  every  branch  that  makes  the  army  ef- 
fective. And  it  is  just  so,  I  think,  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
I  believe  He  wants  the  First  Congregational  church,  and  the 
Trinitarian  church,  and  the  North  Congregational  church,  and 
all  the  churches.  He  wants  them  all ;  and  He  wants  them 
with  one  accord  doing  one  great  work.  And  by  and  by  He 
will  have  them.  Private  citizen  and  layman  as  I  am,  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  take  up  much  time;  but  I  want  to  say  just 
one  thing,  because  it  illustrates  to  me  the  way  the  progress  in 
religious  matters  comes  naturally  about.  Man  is  so  made 
that  he  must  eat  and  drink  to  grow;  but  the  Greenlander  eats 
candles  and  blubber,  which  would  not  suit  us  at  all.  So  in 
the  different  countries  we  find  the  people  doing  fair  justice  to 
nutriment  in  some  form  or  other.  But  the  important  part  is 
not  iv hat  they  eat,  but  whether  they  get  vitality  and  muscle 
by  eating  it.  What  is  wanted  is  life  —  growth.  So  if  some 
of  us  think  we  get  our  food  better  from  one  side  of  the  gospel 
presentation  than  from  another,  it  is  right  enough  to  do  so, 
always  provided  we  grow  thereby  and  are  strengthened  to  do 
our  proper  work.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  Orthodoxy. 
I  am  sure  I  wish  Bro.  Potter  were  as  •  Orthodox  '  as  I  am  ; 
though  1  may  not  be  as  '  Orthodox '  as  some  here.     I  am  sure 
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I  wish  Mr.  Julien  were  as  'Orthodox'  as  Mr.  Heath.  But  the 
question  is  not  so  much  as  to  Orthodoxy,  or  as  to  the  kind  of 
doctrinal  and  ethical  nutriment,  as  it  is  whether  it  has  made 
us  spiritually  alive,  fruitful  and  useful.  Anything  which 
makes  us  strong  for  good,  blesses  men  and  glorifies  God,  and 
must  be  the  truth.  We  may  see  it  more  distinctly  in  some 
aspects  than  in  others,  but  whatever  uniform  we  wear,  if  we 
can  do  something  to  make  the  world  better,  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize each  other  as  faithful,  and  hold  each  other  as  friends. 
God  bless  you,  Sir;  God  bless  your  church,  and  make  it  glo- 
rious in  the  years  of  the  future.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
to-day  to  see  how  many  ministers  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination in  Massachusetts  fifty  years  ago,  are  living  and 
working  to-day.  Out  of  the  list  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  I  found  but  the  names  of  nine  who  are  alive,  and  only 
two  of  those  are  living  where  they  were  then,  —  Rev.  Mr. 
Maltby  of  Taunton,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Withington.  Prof.  Park  is 
at  Andover.  The  others  can  hardly  be  called  living,  although 
they  breathe.  Now,  fifty  years  are  a  very  little  while,  and  yet 
what  changes  !  We,  too,  are  passing  on,  and  shall  soon  be 
gone.  Let  us  leave  the  world  better  for  our  being  in  it.  Let 
each  one  be  faithful  according  to  his  light  and  in  his  place, 
and  then  we  shall  be  glad  alway." 

"  After  this  broad  statement  of  Dr.  Dexter,"  said  Mr.  Julien, 
,  "  the  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  church  will  never 
dare  to  call  me  a  bad  boy  again."  He  then  called  on  Rev. 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Wareham,  as  a  representative  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Conference,  who  responded  as  follows: 

"  When  I  came  here  to-night,  I  came  to  feast  the  body  and 
to  listen  to  what  might  be  said.  But  coming  as  I  do  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  church  at  Wareham,  I  am  glad  to  add  our 
congratulations  on  this  your  semi-centennial  anniversary.  We 
live  quite  a  little  distance  from  the  Trinitarian  church,  there- 
fore we  have  not  been  plagued  like  some  nearer  neighbors  by 
the  '  bad  boy.'  I  have  not  known  much  of  the  history  of  this 
church,  but  have  been  pleased  in   listening  to  what   has  been 
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said.  I  represent  a  church  more  than  twice  as  old  as  yours. 
I  recall  some  of  my  predecessors,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  orthodoxy,  —  the  elder  and  younger  Thatchers,  Everetti 
and  Barrows,  and  Nott, — who,  it  is  said,  was  a  little  knotty  on 
doctrinal  points.  We  live  a  little  nearer  old  Plymouth  than 
you,  therefore  we  may  be  a  little  more  like  the  old  Puritans 
in  doctrine  and  practice  ;  yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  we  as  a 
church  are  just  where  we  were  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
past  is  past,  and  a  rich  legacy  has  been  left  us;  but  if  I  un- 
derstand the  true  spirit  of  the  church,  it  is  not  to  walk  always 
exactly  in  all  the  steps  of  our  forefathers,  but  we  are  to  ad- 
vance in  our  methods  of  work  and  the  presentation  of  the 
great  and  glorious  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  while 
there  is  more  liberality,  yet  there  is  no  less  orthodoxy.  The 
church  is  not  simply  to  reproduce,  but  to  make  some  advance. 
And  I  trust  we  have  done  so  to  some  extent.  We  are  not  as 
large  as  you,  but  old  folks  take  great  delight  in  seeing  the 
younger  ones  get  ahead  of  them.  We  are  very  glad  of  the 
prosperity  of  your  church,  and  that  we  have  contributed 
thereto  ;  for  we  are  represented  by  those  who  have  gone  out 
from  us,  and  have  become  strong  pillars  in  your  church,  and 
we  are  rejoiced  to  hear  through  these  former  members  of  ours 
of  your  success.  So  the  church  of  Wareham  presents  you 
her  congratulations,  and  we  tender  our  thanks  for  the  invita- 
tion to  be  present  here.  Our  hearts  go  out  towards  you, 
praying  that  you  may  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  great 
mission  before  you." 

Mr.  Julien  next  called  on  Rev.  A.  M.  Higgins,  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Union  church,  as  a  representative  of  the  Advent 
church,  which  called  forth  the  following  reply : 

"  I  am  not  here  to  represent  the  Advent  denomination.  I 
do  not  recognize  the  name.  I  will  say  that  I  believe  in  all 
the  great  truths  of  the  bible,  and  as  I  have  listened  to  the  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  age  of  different  churches  and  denom- 
inations, I  have  been  trying  to  look  back  and  see  how  old  the 
denomination  is  to  which  I  belong,  and  I  find  it  is  about  1800 
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years  old.  As  I  come  to  my  creed,  I  find  that  it  was  written 
before  any  of  the  creeds  prepared  by  man.  I  acknowledge 
no  creed  but  the  bible;  and  my  motto  has  always  been  the 
oneness  of  the  church  of  Christ.  For  that  reason,  though  I 
was  brought  up  a  hard-shell  Baptist,  —  brought  up  stiff  and 
rigid,  —  when  I  became  a  man  I  broke  the  fetters  and  shackles 
that  bound  me.  Soon  I  found  I  had  others  on,  so  I  broke 
them  again.  And  to-night  I  rank  myself  something  like  the 
old  Indian  who  dreamed  that  he  died  and  went  to  heaven.  He 
stood  at  the  gate,  and  as  one  after  another  came  up  they  were 
asked  to  what  denomination  they  belonged,  and  each  was  as- 
signed to  that  company.  At  last  the  old  Indian  went  up  to 
the  gate,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  said,  '  Me  Jesus  Christ 
man.'  '  Then,'  said  the  warder,  '  you  can  go  all  over  heaven.' 
That  is  the  church  I  belong  to  to-night." 

The  chairman  called  for  some  representative  from  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  but  no  one  responded.  Mr.  Julien  expressed 
his  regret,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  unfortunately  this  oc- 
casion fell  on  Wednesday  night,  when  many  of  the  churches 
held  services.  He  then  called  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Joyslin,  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Rochester. 

"  I  have  been  with  Bro.  Batchelor  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Joyslin, 
"  discussing  the  question  of  the  relation  of  social  entertain- 
ments to  the  church.  We  theorized  about  that  matter,  and 
to-night  we  have  something  practical.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
entertainment  all  through,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I 
have  derived  from  the  exercises,  especially  those  of  last  even- 
ing. You,  sir,  said  something  about  trifles  then,  and  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  a  trifle  to-night  if  I  did  not  represent  some- 
thing of  importance.  I  have  thought,  What  relation  does  the 
church  in  Rochester  hold  to  the  Trinitarian  church?  Roch- 
ester is  not  very  far  off,  you  know.  Two  of  your  deacons  are 
from  Rochester,  and  how  could  you  get  along  without  the 
principal  of  the  High  school  and  his  wife?  [Applause.] 
Then  there  are  Mr.  Bonney  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  and 
his  wife.     There  are  a  dozen  of  your   members,  at   least,  who 
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came  from  the  Rochester  church.  What  was  the  Rochester 
church  doing  when  this  church  was  organized?  It  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Jonathan  Bigelow,  who  remained 
in  the  pastorate  twenty-two  years.  There  were  eighty-five 
members  when  he  left  in  1849;  tne  church  has  decreased 
since  then.  You  have  increased,  but  your  increase  has  in 
some  degree  been  by  the  life-blood  of  the  Rochester  church. 
We  find  in  Rochester  many  vacant  houses;  this  city  and  other 
cities  have  been  drawing  people  from  the  country  towns.  In 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Rochester  church  to  this  church, 
it  certainly  goes  beyond  the  grandmother,  for  it  was  formed 
in  1703.  It  goes  far  back,  and  has  a  most  paternal  relation. 
I  bespeak  for  that  church  your  kindest  sympathy.  Send  back 
the  tide  of  your  influence  there  to  help  sustain  that  organiza- 
tion. Who  shall  come  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have 
left,  of  the  fathers  who  are  dropping  away?  Your  church  has 
prospered  during  its  whole  history.  It  is  prospering  now. 
May  God's  blessing  rest  on  your  organization  and  on  all  your 
labors." 

After  another  selection  by  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Julien  said  he 
would  call  for  but  one  more  speech.  "  Having  heard  so  far 
only  from  the  young  people,"  he  said,  "  I  would  now  select 
the  grandmother  of  us  all  and  bring  the  dear  old  lady  before 
you.  I  bid  you  to  heed  the  words  of  wisdom  which  she  shall 
utter."  This  brought  to  his  feet  Rev.  S.  C.  Bushnell,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  the  Head  of  the  River,  who 
said  in  response : 

"I  have  been  having  my  ^doubts  as  to  whether  the  old 
church  would  be  called  upon.  I  did  not  know  but  you  re- 
garded it  as  a  relic,  but  if  a  relic  it  is  certainly  a  lively  one. 
Fifteen  years  hence  will  witness  the  200th  anniversary  of  that 
church,  and  the  old  lady  will  be  full  of  strength  and  joy  then. 
A  single  thought  only  will  I  express  here  to-night.  One  thing 
is  certain  in  regard  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  fathers  in 
this  community,  that  in  these  latter  days  we  cultivate  the  social 
element,  and  this  largely  explains  the   broader  sympathy  and 
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toleration  of  the  present  age.  When  I  came  into  this  vicinity 
I  was  warned  to  beware  of  Mr.  Julien,  and  I  was  also  told 
that  there  were  other  clergymen  in  this  city  that  it  would  not 
do  a  young  minister  any  good  to  know  too  well.  But  I  have 
found  that  no  harm  comes  from  getting  acquainted.  Our 
Puritan  fathers  did  not  encourage  the  social  element.  I  sup- 
pose my  good  old  grandfather  would  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  the  thought  of  such  a  gathering  as  this,  —  ministers 
of  different  denominations  enjoying  an  evening  of  social  inter- 
course. We  are  here  because  we  know  each  other  better, 
and  we  find  ourselves  not  so  far  away  from  each  other  as  we 
become  better  acquainted.  And  when  the  centennial  of  this 
church  comes,  may  the  same  brotherly  feeling  that  has  been 
expressed  to-night  animate  all  hearts." 

"And  now,  in  response  to  all  the  good  and  kind  words  that 
have  been  uttered  here  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Julien  in  closing, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  I  express  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
Trinitarian  church,  when  I  hold  out  to  you  the  right  hand  of 
sincere  fellowship  and  gratitude.  I  thank  you  all,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  church  bid  you  God-speed  and  a  good-night." 
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